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JUST A MINUTE, BUSTER! 


WHADDYA think you're doing? Lent ya eyes to ya Grandma to read the Declaration? No, wise guy? Then how come you 
missed the signs? We're making with the welcome in this precinct, and we don’t want no broken-down jalopies spoilin’ 
the outlook. It’s the Veeps, Buster, the VEEPS .. . straight off the Boeing from England. Had themselves the sky-time 
of their lives . . . wining, dining, getting the kind of sweetness-and-light treatment that makes Pollyanna look like Lizzie 
Borden. This town’s got sump’‘n to live up to, boy. Yeah, that’s right—Ajir-India. For a private eye, you pick up a fast clue. 
And now move over, will ya... here they come. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


HAVING ANNOUNCED LAST WEEK the intention of 
resuming nuclear tests, after a gap of nearly three 
years, the Soviet Union lost no time, and—judg- 
ing by reactions in Belgrade—a good deal of 


-| political influence over the uncommitted nations, 


by detonating three nuclear bombs, of various 
sizes, all, it would seem, in central Asia and all, it 
is said, in the atmosphere. This was in spite of an 
appeal to Mr. Khrushchev by Mr. Macmillan and 
President Kennedy to stop further atmospheric 
tests and to arrange a meeting in Geneva (where 
the conference on the banning of tests slowly 
fizzled out) to record such an agreement. The 
United States announced that it would resume its 
own nuclear tests this month ‘in the laboratory 
and underground, with no fall-out.’ The chief 
psychologist of the United States Information 
Agency said in a speech to the American Psycho- 
logical Association in New York that the Ameri- 
can and the Russian people both suffered from 
the same form of delusional melancholia. 


* 


THE ELECTRICAL TRADE UNION was expelled from 
the Trades Union Congress, not for Communism, 
as the General Secretary of the TUC, Mr. George 
Woodcock, pointed out, but for fraud. The TUC 
went on to agree in principle with the Govern- 
ment’s decision to open negotiations with the 
Common Market, reserving judgment on details. 
The National Union of Teachers refused to accept 
the Government’s offer of a £42 million rise in pay 
(£54 million less than they had originally been 
offered), and the Minister of Education announced 
that he would introduce legislation to enforce the 
Government's offer, thus bringing to an end the 
Burnham Committee system of negotiating 
teachers’ salaries. 


* 


VICE-PRESIDENT JOAO GOULART returned to Brazil, 
in spite of the Army’s threat to prevent him, but 
his journey to the capital, to be inaugurated 
President, was delayed by a revolt in the Air 
Force. The United Nations virtually broke off 
negotiations with the Katanga Government until 
President Tshombe removed Mr. Munongo, his 
Minister of the Interior, accused of atrocities. 
Mr. Jomo Kenyatta addressed his first public 
meeting since his release—at Mombasa, where a 
crowd of twenty thousand welcomed him—and 
Sir Patrick Renison, the Governor, asked the 
Colonial Secretary to remove the ban on Mr. 
Kenyatta’s becoming a member of the Legislative 
Council. In Pretoria, South Africa, seventeen non- 
whites were hanged—nine of them for the murder 
of policemen at Cato Manor. 


* 


A SOVIET EXHIBITION OPENED in Paris, with a 
mannequin parade, and Mr. Khrushchev paid his 
first visit to the French exhibition in Moscow, 
where he is said to have raised his hands despair- 
ingly in front of the work of his distinguished 
fellow-Communist, M. Picasso, asking: ‘What's 
that? Do they call this art?’ No dress designer in 
Paris held up his hands in front of the Soviet 
mannequins and asked, ‘Do they call those 
dresses?’ A London University lecturer in anthro- 
pology gave a lesson to the British Association on 
how to recognise witches: they have greyish skin, 
red eyes, are bad-tempered, secretive, petty and 
jealous, all of which would suggest that they are 
far more prevalent than one would have supposed, 
except that they are also said to travel about 
upside-down. A fashion writer in the Sunday 
Express, speculating as to what to do about the 
threat of the bomb, offered the example of 
Lysistrata to Lady Dorothy Macmillan, which 
seemed to some a rather saucy suggestion to make 








to the Prime Minister’s lady. 
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NUCLEAR NEUTRALISM 


Posen, KENNEDY’s decision to resume 
underground nuclear testing is no surprise. It 
comes after three Russian nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere with all the danger of radio-active 
fall-out which such explosions entail. These in 
themselves constitute a sufficient answer to the 
Anglo-American plea for a ban on ‘dirty’ tests, 
and it was inevitable that the USA should wish 
to resume its freedom of action in the field of 
nuclear experiment. But before the usual voices 
are raised to tell us that this makes America and 
Russia equal in atomic iniquity, it is as well to 
notice two things. First, the American resumption 
of testing only concerns underground tests, which 
produce no fall-out in the atmosphere and there- 
fore represent no danger to human life—as com- 
pared with the Soviet record of three atmospheric 
explosions within a. week. Secondly, President 
Kennedy’s decision is the result of the Russian 
government unilateral resumption of tests, which 
not merely led to the break-down of the Geneva 
talks, but was also a cynical breach of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s pledge that Russia would never be 
the first to resume testing. This was bound to lead, 
sooner or later, to a similar decision on the part 
of America. No country in the position of the 
USA can afford to remain with its hands tied 
while a world rival, which has been uttering a 
steadily increasing flow of threats and abuse over 
the past weeks, goes ahead with the development 


of new nuclear weapons. 


The only reason-for any delay in the American 
reply to Mr. Khrushchev’s brutal disregard of 
world opinion would have been to impress the 
‘non-aligned’ countries, gathered in council at 
Belgrade, with US moderation; and the only pos- 
sible objection to President Kennedy's decision 
is that it may do something to spoil the salutary 
effect produced by Mr. Khrushchev’s actions on 
the Afro-Asian countries. It is a pity that the 
American resumption of tests could not have been 
delayed for a few days until the Belgrade con- 
ference was over, though this would have given 


Mr. Khrushchev the chance to agree to stop 
testing (having obtained the information his 
scientists required), ostensibly in deference to 
neutral opinion. Lacking information about the 
relative stages of development of Russian and 
America weapons it is impossible to say how 
urgent was the need for immediate resumption 
from the US point of view; but presumably the 
President’s advisers feel the underground tests are 
urgent. 

Some people would, of course, hold the view 
that anyway there is not much point in propitiat- 
ing the uncommitted States. They will always show 
a bias against the West and take the Soviet line, 
sO it is said, and no gestures on our part will make 
very much difference to this situation—a view put 
forward this week by Peregrine Worsthorne in 
the Daily Telegraph, his conclusion being that 
the more the West ‘seeks to align its policies with 
the neutral nations, the mere it seeks to woo them, 
the more they will feel compelled to move East- 
ward. ...’ This is an increasingly pessimistic 
attitude. All neutral nations are not alike—the 
differences which separate Mr. Nehru from Dr. 
Sukarno are far greater than those separating 
Mr. Nehru from any Western Social Democrat 
—and even if they were, to take no account of 
them in the formation of Western policy is a 
counsel of despair. 

Conferences such as the one in Belgrade are 
admittedly irritating to Westerners, and mislead- 
ing: irritating because it is tiresome to have to 
listen to a flow of moral sentiment from states- 
men who are often oppressive rulers of national 
minorities; misleading because the language of 
anti-colonialism, having largely been invented by 
the world Communist movement, tends to give 
the impression of an identity of views with that 
movement. But does President Nasser really play 
Moscow’s game? Does Mr. Nehru play Peking’s? 
This kind of question reveals the terrain on which 
the West may come to an understanding with the 
neutrals: the terrain of their own national 
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interests, when these are threatened by Russia or 
China or by allies of Russia or China. 

The fact is that the capacity of Afro-Asian 

leaders to defend themselves from Communist 
infiltration on their home ground depends to 
some degree on their participation in an estab- 
lished neutralist, anti-colonialist orthodoxy when 
off it. Over questions such as Berlin, about which 
they know little and care only in as much as they 
represent a threat to peace, they will abound in 
pious sentiments which take no account of the 
rights and wrongs of the case and are therefore 
‘an irritation to the West But, when it is a question 
like that of the status of Mr. Hammarskjéld, they 
are capable of inflicting a sharp rebuff to Russian 
diplomacy—and nobody can say that this does 
not serve the West. 
It is, therefore, no use being outraged by the 
failure of the uncommitted countries to be ‘fair’ 
in taking sides in international disputes. What we 
can and should ask of them is to defend their 
own national interests and independence; and for 
them to be able to do this we must be prepared 
to keep contact with them and to help them even 
in spite of irritations. The West cannot disregard 
the growth of a third body of opinion in the world 
just because it does not always operate to our 
liking. For better or for worse it is there, and 
if we do not attempt to influence it, others will. 


Press Problems 


NEWSPAPER, as C. P. Scott claimed in a 

celebrated dictum, has two sides to it: it 
is a business, like any other, and must be made 
to pay; it is also an institution—‘in its way, an 
instrument of government. It plays on the minds 
and consciences of men.’ The Shawcross Com- 
mission on the press is now trying to decide 
how the business side and the institutional side 
can be combined to the satisfaction of both; 
and A Prosperous Press, by tain Colquhoun 
(Hobart Papers, 5s.), provides a useful intro- 
duction to the problem. 

When the newspaper press grows large and 
powerful enough, as it has in Britain, only the 
State can intervene successfully to direct it when 
it goes off course; but a State cure would Be 
worse than the disease. C. P. Scott’s description 
of the press as ‘an instrument of government’ 
was indifferently phrased: rather it is, as Thomas 
Erskine had suggested over a century before, 
an instrument against government—or, at least, 
a check on government excesses. If the State has 
a right to legislate for its coal supplies, Mr. 
Colquhoun admits, it must have the right in 
theory to exercise some control over the press; 
but in practice parliamentary intervention should 
be regretted, even when disguised as patronage; 
‘the only healthy and proper relationship be- 
tween journalist and politicians is one of sus- 
picious hostility.’ If ways are to be found to 
restore Fleet Street’s lost reputation, therefore, 
they should be of a kind that the newspapers 
themselves can initiate, without legislative 
authority or assistance. And if the Shawcross 
Commission accepts this point of view, as seems 
likely, its attention will be concentrated on how 
the industry can cure its own defects. 

Two in particular are pernicious. The first. is 
the character of the Newspaper Proprietors’ As- 
sociation. It is difficult to determine whether 
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this body, composed of the chief Fleet Street 
newspaper owners, has done more harm by its 
actions when it has been united or its inaction 
when its members have been at loggerheads. One 
of its more deplorable decisions was to refuse 
to allow an increase of a halfpenny on the price 
of daily newspapers a year ago. Mr. Colquhoun, 
himself a member of the News Chronicle’s staff 
at the time of its execution, is under no illusions 
about the difficulties it would have had in sur- 
viving even with that increase, but at least it 
would have enabled the paper to keep alive for 
a year or two. People, he suggests, may think 
it a pity that the NPA could not grant the price 
increase until the News Chronicle was dead; 
and ‘they may wonder that events took plave 
to make it not only possible but necessary only 
five months later.” But the chief complaint 
against the NPA is that individual members have 
so often sold any pass the others have hoped 
to hold, particularly in disputes with the unions 
over restrictive practices. Not always the same 
member: the Express group appears to have 
been the worst offender, but none can have a 
clean conscience. Cecil King’s description of the 
NPA as a stranded jellyfish remains apposite. 

The other culprits are the unions, particularly 
the craft unions. According to last week's 
Ministry of Labour report, newspaper printing 
operatives are the best-paid workers, as a group, 
in the country; and their place is zealously main- 
tained with the help of numerous and grotesque 
restrictive practices, some of which were described 
in John Cole’s Spectator articles last spring. 

Yet the NPA, again, must take much of the 
blame for this, simply because it has never really 
stood its ground (some of its richer members 
have actually been accused of regarding union 
toughness with positive favour, inasmuch as 
high labour costs and low labour output tend 
to destroy weaker competitors). If it were simply 
a matter of the printing workers extracting a 
higher standard of living from the fat profits of 
the wealthier press empires, this would be no 
worry; but the side effects are destructive. To 
name but one, new processes cannot be adopted, 
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because they save labour; and though a few 
months ago the general secretary of the London 
Typographical Society urged his members not 
to continue to insist on customs which clash 
with ‘the mew techniques so rapidly surrounding 
us,’ there have been few signs since that they 
have paid much attention to him. 

Yet there is within the printing industry, as 
Mr. Colquhoun observes, a disposition to listen 
to such advice, provided that reforms do not 
entail dislocation or financial sacrifice. What is 
lacking is any disposition on the proprietors’ side 
to exploit the new attitude; and it is hard to see 
what the Shawcross Report can do about this, 
except by way of exhortation. Still, if the Report 
does nothing else but present the facts, revealing 
both the NPA’s deficiencies and their harmful 
effects on Fleet Street, its members’ time will not 
have been wholly wasted. 


The Federal Case 


wis the High Commissioner in London for 
the Central African Federation suggested 
that the time had come for our readers to learn 
something of the Federal point of view on 
Central Africa, we offered him space to present 
it; and we are glad to print his ‘Let us deserve to 
be great’ on a later page—the more so as it can 
be put alongside an analysis of intimidation by 
Grace Scott, whose articles from Central Africa 
will be familiar to Spectator readers, and who has 
just returned to this country after living in 
Rhodesia for many years. 

The two articles show just how wide a gulf 
can lie between people genuinely concerned for 
the future of Central Africa; not merely on what 
policies ought to be followed, but on what is 
actually going on there. Mr. Robinson writes as 
if all that is needed is an effusion of good sense 
by the nationalist leaders (assisted by good advice 
from the press) for the clouds to clear away. But 
what he, and other supporters of Federation 
cannot see is that—as the Monckton Commission 
tried. to tell them—Federation must be a sham if 
the Africans will not accept it; and to argue that 
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they would accept it if they were not deluded or 
intimidated by their leaders is simply to ignore 
the lessons of history. The child who clings to a 
cat’s tail, explaining he only wants to stroke it, is 
not more misguided than people who believe 
‘nationalism can be tamed by promises of orderly 
advance to prosperous future under White 
guidance. 

In such an environment intimidation is inevit- 
able. Always the activists are in a minority; and 
always, if they cannot persuade the majority (who 
are on their side, but reluctant to risk jobs or 
necks) to support them, some of them will play 
the bully or the tyrant. In the case of Northern 
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Rhodesia, as of Nyasaland, there is evidence of 
intimidation, but, as Grace Scott shows, it is by 
no means confined to Africans. But even if it 
were, this would not be a valid reason for 
denying them the right to decide the general 
lines of their country’s constitutional develop- 
ment. Mr. Robinson appears to forget that, in 
Northern Rhodesia at least, native interests 
have always been held by Britain to be para- 
mount. They cannot be kept in a Federation they 
detest; and the pretence that they can, if main- 
tained for much longer, will only start Northern 
Rhodesia along the road taken by Cyprus—or, 
worse, of Kenya at the time of the Mau Mau. 


To Rig In Peace 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


THE brand-new auditorium of 
the Portsmouth and Southsea 
Guildhall, as the Lord Mayor 
said in his mercifully (and, for 
seaside mayors, uncharacteristi- 
cally) brief speech of welcome, 
is the finest in the country. You 
do not have to think of the un- 
speakable squalor of the Spa at 
Scarborough or the stunning 
hidevusness of the Winter Gardens at Blackpool 
to realise that; even the comparatively pleasant 
Pavilion at Southport appears Calcutta-black 
beside this light, comfortable, elegant and roomy 
building. The only drawback is that the architects 
have presumably been compelled to observe the 
provisions of the Public Buildings (Great Britain) 
Act, which forbids, under the severest penalties, 
the practice of ventilation with consenting male 
adults in public, the penalties being doubled if 
the offence is compounded by that of air- 
conditioning. Still, for the first time in living 
memory the Fourth Estate could drink at the 
Corporation’s expense. 

And so to a kind of drama. It seemed only 
yesterday that Councillor Brown was telling the 
90th Trades Union Congress, in what I said at 
the time was the most gigantic untruth I had ever 
heard spoken in public, that ‘the eyes and ears of 
the world have turned to Bournemouth.” Yet on 
this occasion the eyes and ears of the world could 
certainly have been worse employed than in turn- 
ing to Portsmouth and Southsea. Not that the 
world would have been likely to gain much from 
turning its eyes and ears on the TUC’s discussion 
of the Common Market, irresistibly reminiscent 
of the traditional advice to party gate-crashers: 
‘Go in backwards, then they'll think you're just 
leaving.’ 

Nor was there much for the world to take 
note of in the day devoted to defence and allied 
matters. That the TUC and the Labour Party 
would reject unilateralism was assured; the only 
point of marginal_interest in this field was whether 
either or both would denounce the Polaris bases, 
and at Portsmouth, at any rate, something very 
curious and fascinating (of which, in a moment, 
at length) occurred which quite altered the pros- 
pects for both sides of that particular agreement. 





And certainly it would be a world incurably given 
to study of the recherché which turned its eyes 
and ears on the Presidential Address of Mr. Ted 
Hill in the expectation of learning much from it, 
though in the event the only reaction produced 
by what turned out to be an unexceptionally 
straightforward speech was a widespread doubt 
as to who wrote it—a scepticism, I should add, 
provoked not so much by a lack of belief in Mr. 
Hill’s powers of literary composition as by his 
manifest inability, as charming as it was total, 
to read it. 

No, such eye-and-ear turning as the world 
might profitably have done on this occasion 
would have been concerned with the debate on 
the General Council’s recommendation that the 
Electrical Trades Union should be expelled from 
the TUC. But before it began, proceedings were 
delayed for half an hour or so by the curious and 
fascinating affair referred to above. 

Mr. Frank Cousins (surely the only bull in 
history who burst while trying to be a frog) 
strode to the rostrum after, of all things, the 
first report of the General Purposes Committee 
(TUC’s equivalent of the Labour Conference Ar- 
rangements Committee) to move its reference 
back. Now normally the only people to take the 
stand at this point are the sponsors of that famous 
perennial resolution which deplores the influence 
on the Labour movement of the Freemasons, and 
all they want to say is that the Grouping Com- 
mittee’s refusal to call it for debate is (a) a cry- 
ing shame and (5) clearly the work of Free- 
masons. But it speedily became clear that Mr. 
Cousins was not there to deplore the absence 
from the final agenda of any appeal to the bishops 
to open Joanna Southcott’s box, nor yet to an- 
nounce that the green and white fountain-pen 
found in the upstairs tea room belonged to him. 
On the other hand, it did not become clear, 
speedily or slowly, what precisely he was there 
to deplore. For a man who has the ability to be, 
if nothing else, an intolerable nuisance, and whose 
best friends would scarcely deny that he has the 
will, Mr. Cousins has, over the years, displayed a 
defective tactical sense that is truly astounding. 
His speech on this occasion was an incompre- 
hensible jumble sounding roughly like ‘Motion 
48, Motion 52, Motion 47, my Union, it was 
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generally understood, Motion 53, on that under- 
standing, Motion 46, assurance from the General 
Purposes Committee, Motion 49.’ It was left to 
Mr. McGarvey, of the Boilermakers, who will 
surely, one of these days, get a poke in the snoot 
from Mr. Jim Matthews after a Labour Execu- 
tive meeting, to follow Mr. Cousins to the micro- 
phone and explain. It seems that, by a breath- 
taking piece of legerdemain, the Grouping Com- 
mittee had so arranged matters that there was no 
motion remaining on the agenda solely dealing 
with the Polaris submarine base. As matters 
appeared to stand, anyone wishing to vote against 
Polaris was bound also to vote for some form of 
unilateralism too, and since a sufficient number 
of the big six were by now mandated to vote 
against any form of unilateralism, the hard- 
headed shopkeepers of Holy Loch could sleep 
easy in their beds. Mr. Cousins, clearly, had 
woken up to the implications of the agenda about 
half an hour too late, and a victory all hope of 
which had long ago been written off, the Labour 
leadership counting a vote against the Polaris 
base a small price to pay for the reversal of the 
1960 decision on unilateralism, seemed to have 
been won against all the odds. Bang went the frog. 


Then there was lunch. And then there was the 
ETU. It had already been announced that Mr. 
George Woodcock would have _ twenty-five 
minutes to introduce the case for the prosecution, 
and that Mr. Frank Foulkes would have’ un- 
limited time to reply. In the event, Mr. Wood- 
cock took exactly three-quarters of an hour, and 
it is a measure of the quality of his speech that 
the Communists did not dare, and the strict con- 
stitutionalists did not wish, to complain about 
him over-running his time. In Mr. Wood- 
cock, it is already clear, the TUC at last has a 
man with the measure of the job. He is no orator, 
but on this occasion oratory would have been out 
of place. With quiet patience, absolute lucidity, 
almost complete control over the anger and con- 
tempt he clearly felt for the corrupt gang who 
were at last beginning to get what had so long 
been due to them, he put his unanswerable case. 
With great good sense, he avoided any orotund 
phrase-making about dragging democracy in the 
mud: instead he presented the ETU controllers’ 
behaviour as an offence against good trades union 
practice. Only at the end, in an immensely telling 
peroration, did he hammer home the essential 
point: in his last five minutes the word ‘fraud’ 
must have occurred twenty times. 

Then came Brother Foulkes, vigorously 
applauded as he took the stand by the comrades 
who had been introduced into the visitors’ gallery. 
Before he had been speaking for five minutes he 
had dug his grave and leaped into it. It was truly 
a pathetic exhibition; there was no attempt to 
answer any of Mr. Woodcock’s points, no attempt 
even to blind the delegates with passion (it is 
significant of something, surely, that the Com- 
munists have now not a single first-class speaker 
left; the last to go—though he, Heaven knows, 
has not gone very far—was Mr. John Horner of 
the Fire Brigades Union), no attempt to do any- 
thing, in fact, but read from a prepared script a 
dull and dishonest defence of the indefensible. It 
was all the fault of the press; it was all the fault 
of Mr. Les Cannon; it was all the fault of the 
Roman Catholics; it was all the fault, in short, 
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of everybody and everything, except the gang 
who had taken and held for the Communists, 
against the repeatedly expressed wishes of its 
members, the seventh largest trade union in the 
country. 

Bad though Brother Foulkes was, the other 
Communist brothers who followed him to the 
rostrum were a good deal worse. These were Mr. 
Goldberg, who had seemed so sinister during the 
trial, but who was dismissed with a roar of 
laughter when he said ‘I regard ballot-rigging 
with loathing and contempt,’ and Mr. Fraser, by 
a very long way indeed the least engaging speci- 
men I have ever seen on a public platform, not 
excluding Sir Oswald Mosley, who ranted and 
howled about those who have ‘sought refuge in 
the capitalist courts’ and who would make a use- 
ful Minister of the Interior to somebody with the 
popular support enjoyed by Herr Ulbricht. One 
or two more defenders of the faith from outside 
it, a brief and characteristically forthright con- 
tribution from Mr. Webber, a final quiet word 
from Mr. Woodcock, the ten-minute adjourn- 
ment for caucussing requested by the Mine- 
workers, and it was over. By 7,320,000 votes to 
735,000, the ETU was out. ‘Au revoir, Ted,’ 
shouted Mr. Foulkes to his disastrous pal in the 
chair as they left, there was a thin and reedy boo 
from the comrades in the gallery, who thereupon 
walked out in sympathy, and it was time for me 
to hand over the sixpence I had lost when I 
wagered that they would leave singing the Red 
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Flag, and return to my typewriter to tot up the 
score. The score now, surely, is that this move will 
be worse than useless if it is not followed by a 
campaign on the part of the General Council to 
apprise ETU members voting in next month's 
crucial Executive election of the full facts about 
the candidates. Mr. John Byrne, applauded all the 
way to the rostrum, had announced that the Com- 
munists have arranged for a special rules revision 
conference to follow the election, and have also 
hand-picked the delegates already. And the fol- 
lowing day they made their intentions clear by 
refusing to allow an independent body to con- 
duct the election, except for the counting of the 
votes which will already have been rigged at 
branch level, because this would go against the 
judge’s recommendations that a firm of chartered 
accountants be called in to do the counting! As 
soon as the decision was taken, a ground-swell 
began in some influential circles to persuade the 
General Council to intervene in the election. The 
inertia of traditional reluctance will be tremen- 
dous; but after all the ETU is no longer an affili- 
ated union, and as Sir Alan Herbert remarked 
many years ago, there is no precedent for any- 
thing until it has been done for the first time. It 
would be a desperate betrayal of the courage of 
those who have struggled for so long to rid their 
union of these abuses if the result of the expulsion 
of the ETU turned out to be no more than that 
the Communists were to be left for all time to 
rig their elections in peace. 


From Neutralism to Non-Alignment 


From HELLA PICK 


UGOSLAV1A is not only the host, but the only 

European country, at the Belgrade Con- 
ference of twenty-five non-aligned countries come 
to convince the great powers that international 
problems should be solved by peaceful negotia- 
tion, and that small powers can remain outside 
the East-West struggle and yet play a constructive 
role in world affairs. Such, at any rate, is the 
object of the motley, rather exotic group of 
leaders whose speeches are being avidly followed 
not merely by the hundreds of journalists come 
to Belgrade, but also by the city’s population, 
which listens to the continuous radio and TV 
transmissions from the conference hall, and 
spends hours in the streets outside the conference 
buildings to clap the comings and goings of the 
statesmen. 

All parts of the world are represented at the con- 
ference; and almost all poli.ical systems, too, from 
absolute monarchies (and absolute republics) to 
a small sprinkling of democracies; from capital- 
ists to Marxist Socialists. The Congo’s Prime 
Minister, Mr. Cyrille Adoula, was a late arrival. 
along with Mr. Gizenga to join the really remark- 
able collection of statesmen, with Marshal Tito, 
Mr. Nehru and President Nasser as the stars— 
though not necessarily as a united triumvirate. 
The conference table includes the Prime Minister 
of Burma, President Sukarno of Indonesia and 
Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia; the King of 
Nepal is only one of several other royal person- 
ages; one woman, only—Mrs. Bandaranaike of 
Ceylon—-Archbishop Makarios (his invitation 


BELGRADE, September 6 


confirmed that Cyprus is no longer condemned 
as a British base by the Middle East countries); 
President Bourguiba—whose last-minute invita- 
tion to the conference has helped towards 
Tunisia’s rapprochement with the other Arab 
leaders like Hassan of Morocco; and the Provi- 
sional Algerian government, whose new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ben Kheddah, quickly made a very 
favourable impression here. Nkrumah and 
Modibo Keita of Mali are the representatives of 
a militant Black Africa, differing radically from 
that of Emperor Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia. Al- 
though Fidel Castro has stayed away, Cuba’s 
President is here; the only fully paid-up repre- 
sentative from South America, though there are 
official observer delegations from Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor and Brazil. 

The Belgrade Conference was born of meet- 
ings between Marshal Tito and President Nasser 
earlier this year, though some trace its ancestry 
back to Bandung. At any rate, Nasser and Tito 
wanted a meeting of uncommitted States; a 
description which has now been abandoned for 
the clumsy, though perhaps more graphic, non- 
aligned. This, the conference considers, is a more 
accurate description of States who certainly do 
not want to stand aside from world affairs—the 
Belgrade powers affect to despise the neutralism 
of Switzerland or of Sweden—but who want to 
maintain their independence from the East-West 
struggle. More specifically, some countries want 
to prove that it is possible to have a radical 
internal policy, and to maintain economic and 
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even political relations with the Eastern bloc 
without entering the Communist sphere of in- 
fluence. Others here want to demonstrate their 
independence from the West, even though they 
may have close relations with it. All delegates 
believe, and perform verbal acrobatics to argue, 
that here in Belgrade there is no intention of 
forming yet another world bloc, or even a third 
force. 


The public part of the conference has been 
taken up almost entirely with statements by each 
head of delegation, based on an agenda which 
included such topics as the causes of international 
tension, self-determination, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism; military bases and disarmament; 
peaceful co-existence; the structure and re- 
organisation of the United Nations, and economic 
development and financial assistance to under- 
developed countries. But from the start almost 
every speech—except Cuba’s, which preferred to 
concentrate on attacking USA; and Somalia's, 
which devoted a lengthy passage to overt refer- 
ences to territorial claims on Ethiopia (while the 
Emperor listened impassively)—fell into two 
parts: first, some attempt to define, if definition 
is possible, the general principles of non-align- 
ment; and second, a discussion of world tension. 

Mr. Nehru, trying to convince the other dele- 
gates that attention should be given to first things 
first, urged that the German problem was by far 
the most urgent item for consideration at Bel- 
grade; but few of the delegations were impressed. 
Representatives of the radical African countries 
even condemned Nehru as ‘viewx jeu’; it is far 
more important, they consider, to concentrate on 
fighting colonialism and on stopping the loss of 
lives in Algeria and Angola than on trying to 
prevent a world war. 


Yet even though participants have preferred to 
concentrate on the colonial issue, nearly every- 
body has made some reference to the German 
problem. The existence of two Germanies. it is 
generally agreed, is a fact which has to be recog- 
nised, although not many have followed President 
Sukarno in demanding the diplomatic recognition 
of Eastern Germany. There has been much insis- 
tence on the need for German self-determination, 
but on the whole the analysis of the German 
problem has been rather facile, and it seems 
doubtful that the conference can agree on any 
decisive intervention in the current crisis. Insis- 
tence on the need for disarmament and condem- 
nation of the resumption of nuclear tests by 
USSR is almost universal, although Yugoslavia 
is not alone in suggesting that there were good 
reasons for the Russian decision; and every 
speaker has wanted Communist China admitted 
as a full member of the United Nations. 


Inevitably, given the composition of this confer- 
ence, there has been a Left and Right wing. But 
there does seem some chance that the support 
which these countries intend to give to each other 
—and to any others who choose to join 
them—will improve their prospects of assert- 
ing their independence from East-West interfer- 
ence. Whether the great powers will recognise 
their plea to be allowed to develop in their own 
way is another matter. The coming UN session 
should prove a testing ground both for the solidar- 
ity of these non-aligned countries, and for the 
validity of their Belgrade doctrines. 
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Intimations 


By OLIVER 

Ox again it is a magnificent show. There 

is no finer air display. Yet it provokes un- 
comfortable afterthoughts and anxieties. More 
people are earning more money, making fewer 
aeroplanes. Mr. Sandys’s huge new manufac- 
turing groups are happy in their work; but that 
work seems to be financial rather than aero- 
nautical. With one or two exceptions, those 
taking part in this week’s Farnborough show 
look a little as if they are losing interest in air- 
craft. Missiles, electronics, computers, nuclear 
research, airfield equipment, radar, inertial navi- 
gation, guidance, gunnery—anything excites 
more than aeroplanes. 

The measure of it is to be found in the special 
editions of the three chief aviation publications, 
one a monthly, the other two weeklies. In their 
drastically diminished advertisement sections 
(relative to last year), aircraft figure less promi- 
nently than ever before. Farnborough, 1961, for 
all the brilliance of the flying and the efficiency 
of the organisation, poses the question of what 
British aircraft there will be in eight or ten years’ 
time. 

Probably the Beagle executive aeroplanes have 
the best chance of survival, a new company in 
an old market. De Havilland, now in the Haw- 
ker Siddeley Group, founded its fortunes on light 
and executive aircraft and it was as strange as it 
was depressing to watch the post-war years go 
by without an effort by de Havilland to give 
the private owner and club member something 
with which to replace his Tiger Moth. It was 
equally depressing to notice that Bristol did 
nothing to follow their successful freighter—the 
aircraft which established the car ferry services 
across the Channel. Avro allowed the Anson 
to become obsolete without making an effective 
move to replace it. Hawker did not make pro- 
gress with projects for replacing the supremely 
successful Hunter. And successive Ministers were 
allowed to tarnish the bright ideas—the Saunders- 
Roe 177, the original Gnat fighter, the Wallis 
Swallow, the Vickers 1000—without effective 
protest. 

Armaments contracts had tempted the com- 
panies to a profitable way of life: to dependence 
upon government orders and the subordination 
of their own ideas and ideals to the wishes of 
government departments. Peter Masefield now 
shows, by contrast, just how far servility of the 
older companies has gone. With the backing of 
the Pressed Steel Company and with the aid of 
Rolls-Royce Continental engines, Masefield ap- 
pears at Farnborough with a company that did 
not exist at the time of last year’s display and 
with four aircraft in the flying programme; one 
an entirely new, twin-engined design for busi- 
hess executives. That is enterprise of a kind not 
easily found in other parts of the nationalised 
British aircraft industry. 


If war risks continue to increase, the situation 
may change and the aircraft industry may again 
turn its attention to aircraft. But at the moment 
there is no future generation of British military 
aircraft under development. With the V-bombers, 
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of Gloom 


STEWART 

FARNBOROUGH 
the Lightning and the Buccaneer our service air- 
craft come to a full stop. It is true that the 
TSR-2 occupies much space in Hansard and 
that government spokesmen claim for it all the 
virtues. It has been more talked about than any 
other machine. But it has not yet been built. If 
it ever flies we shall begin to know what it is 
worth, not before. 

In the face of work being done in other parts 
of the world it is difficult to have much more 
faith in British civil transport projects. The 
Trident three-engine jet-driven airliner might be- 
come a device for prematurely checking future 
sales of the later—and faster—marks of Comet. 
The VC transports do not seem to be aimed at 
specific operational targets. The Handley Page 
laminar-flow aircraft is promising, but it has 
already been too long delayed to reap the benefit 
it might have won had it been the subject of 
quick decisions and prompt action. 

Even the all-steel Bristol 188 and the Handley 
Page 115, both of them research aircraft, are 
timid essays in supersonic development. The 188 


Two Pike 


By ROBERT 


ETERODOXY has always attracted more 

hatred than disbelief has. The Sea Beggars 
who freed Holland from the Duke of Alva had 
as their badge a crescent with the words, “Better 
the Turk than the Pope.’ A Nazi-Soviet pact was 
possible, but not a Stalinist-Trotskyite one. The 
current Chinese-Soviet dissensions merit a care- 
ful examination in this light. 

For one thing the divisions in the Communist 
world are extremely relevant to our attitude to 
the prospects of nuclear war. One sees it argued 
that it would be better to surrender to the Com- 
munists than have such a war. This is not really 
the choice—for the multilateralist case is that 
a refusal to surrender is also our best chance of 
avoiding atomic catastrophe. But the thesis con- 
tains, in addition, a totally unjustifiable hidden 
assumption—that a world which had surren- 
dered to the Communists would at least avoid 
nuclear warfare. 

There has already been one war between 
governments headed by Communists—the short 
Hungarian- Soviet war of October-November, 
1956. A Ssoviet-Polish war, at the same time, 
was barely averted. The Chinese tell us that they 
managed to deflect the Russians at the last 
moment; but the troops of the two sides were 
already facing each other and it was clearly a 
near thing. Ironically, the decisive factor seems 
to have been that the Poles, though not strong 
enough to defeat the Russians themselves, were 
strong enough to strike into Eastern Germany 
and produce the world war which they would 
have preferred to surrender. In fact, the effec- 
tive deterrent to a much bigger intra~Communist 
conflict was the existence of the Western powers 
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was withdrawn from the Farnborough show 
shortly before the opening day. It is intended 
for the study of kinetic heating, although it is 
slower than numerous American experimental 
craft. The HP 115 is for low-speed control and 
stability work with a slim delta such as Dr. 
Griffith proposed years ago for a jet-lift super- 
sonic transport. It will be useful if there is ever 
going to be a supersonic transport. 


So Britain’s aeronautical outlook is gloomy. 
Paradoxically the best corrective to pessimism is 
the very event which tends to induce it, the 
Farnborough flying display. There the skill of 
the pilots and of the Special Air Service para- 
chutists is both exciting and enlightening. And 
one unique British technical achievement is dis- 
played: the first rocket-assisted ejection seat in 
the world capable of being used from a sta- 
tionary vehicle at ground level and therefore 
from vertical take-off and landing aircraft. It is 
the latest edition of the ejection seat which, to 
the time of the opening of the show, had saved 
459 lives. 


One wonders whether its success has anything 
to do with the independence of its inventor and 
manufacturer, who, uninfluenced by Mr. Sandys, 
goes his own way, not always the way of govern- 
ment departments. 


in a Pond 


CONQUEST 


and their rockets. In a world wholly under Com- 
munist rule, there is no doubt that the Russians 
would have struck at Warsaw. That this might 
have led to Chinese intervention is a reasonable 
speculation. 

Other wars within the bloc have at least been 
planned; we have been assured by Mr. Zilliacus 
that Rakosi was considering an attack on Yugo- 
slavia. It is clear in any case that if such things 
can occur even within a Communist group of 
States which feels itself menaced by the democ- 
racies, a fortiori they would show up on a much 
bigger scale in a 100 per cent. Communised 
world. Moreover (apart from the counter- 
deterrent), the main inhibition upon the free 
employment by the Russians of their atomic 
weapons is the existence of non-Communist 
political opinion which they are concerned not 
to alienate. This would not apply in a Com- 
munist world. And we can envisage a series of 
frightful clashes with neither side inhibited in 
any way either by humanity or by public 
opinion. Those who now advocate surrender 
would find that they had paid the price of ac- 
cepting totalitarianism without even getting the 
quid pro quo of peace. 

From our point of view the Russians do not 
appear to have done more than adjust the 
rigours of Stalin’s attitudes, both externally and 
internally. They have in no way abandoned the 
basic theme that Russia must be ruled by the 
self-perpetuating party theocracy, and that this 
type of regime must be extended all over the 
world by energetic tactics. They have, however, 
recognised that a nuclear war might be harmful 
to their own existence, and they have discovered 
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This time it’s a pullover... 


Sooner or later, Susie’s knitting has a habit of acquir- 
ing length without breadth, whatever the pattern. Just 
what it’s going to be at any given moment depends 
on the leaping imagination of its young creator. 
Knitted up or unravelled, that wool has been around 
for a long time. It has suffered in the cause of many 
a new project, but never, never has it suffered from 
moth. Because, like so much that is made of wool 


these days it is mothproofed with ‘Dielmoth’. 

More and more manufacturers of wool yarns and 
fabrics are finding that wool and ‘Dielmoth’ go 
together to give that extra quality their customers now 
expect. If you are in the wool trade ask Shell about 
‘Dielmoth’. Write to the Information Officer, Industrial 
Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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that too much stick and too little carrot does 
not get the best out of their unfortunate mount 
—the Russian people. The Chinese have learnt 
no such lesson. 

It is now clear that they regard the Russians 
as despicable revisionists, kowtowers to the West, 
and all the rest of it. But it is also important 
to remember that the Chinese have been doc- 
trinaire to a degree that would have shocked 
even Stalin. For example, for him the Com- 
munes would have been a grotesque adventurist 
deviation. And, just as Rakosi ruined Hungary 
and Bierut ruined Poland by forced collectivi- 
sation and absurdly overdone industrialisation 
programmes, the Chinese are now facing eco- 
nomic crisis. From the Soviet point of view they 
are monomaniacs who think a country can be 
run like an army., The Guardian and the 
Evening Standard lately published articles on 
China by British visitors praising the commune 
system. It is an ironic reflection that such praise 
could not be printed in Pravda. Indeed, one of 
the Chinese complaints is that their Russian- 
language magazine in Moscow has been sup- 
pressed while the American one still circulates. 

It is only a month or two since we learnt 
that Enver Hoxha, the Albanian Communist 
leader, had directly denounced a Soviet attempt 
to organise the overthrow of his regime by force. 
This was only a side-effect of the tacit but 
titanic Sino-Soviet struggle. Now we are given 
an account of the trouble,* which is full of in- 
terest, though driven to rely rather largely on 
other people’s opinions and sketchy accounts of 
peripheral matters, in a field in which, as the 
author says, too little direct information is avail- 
able. The Sino-Soviet Dispute,+ provides some- 
thing solider. Wonderfully cheap at 5s., it is a 
scholarly and judiciously introduced collection 
of the public documents from which the extent 
of the disagreement could be deduced long 
before the much more violent things the two 
sides said to each other in private became 
known. 

As ever, the state of general knowledge about 
the Communist political élite and its intentions 
is lamentable. Many political commentators, 
purblind to the nature of totalitarian movements, 
denied—at a time when most of the documents 
in this collection were already published—that 
Sino-Soviet rivalry could be of any real signi- 
ficance. 

The facts were before them, the insight 
was absent. One is reminded of Orwell’s remark 
that when he was ten or eleven he knew less about 
Sex than he did when he was six or seven: 4l- 
though he had learnt a good many more facts 
about it, he had forgotten the essential, that it is 
enjoyable. Unlike the man in the street, some 
intellectuals have forgotten such essentials as that 
totalitarianism is not enjoyable, and has other 
negative characteristics. 

The later, more confidential accounts of the 
bitter and violent exchanges between the Rus- 
Sians and Chinese at the Moscow and Bucharest 
meetings show how extreme are the tensions re- 
vealed to the public only obliquely. The Sino- 
Soviet Dispute only refers to this later con- 
firmatory information in inserted footnotes, 





*DRAGON IN THE KREMLIN. By Marvin Kalb, 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 


t China Quarterly, 5s. 
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though it gives two accounts from the Indian 
press of the first leaks, which were made in the 
course of the faction struggle within the Indian 
Communist Party. 

Khrushchev’s preoccupation with China must 
be intense, and it must play its part in his 
manceuvres against the West, including the 
Berlin Crisis. 

Yet from his point of view a_ world 
war would, at best, reduce Russia to the 
Chinese level. That is, of course, its attraction for 
Mao. In spite of the various, very strong motives 
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which make for solidarity in the face of the 
outside world, the two regimes are obnoxious to 
each ‘other to a high degree and there is no 
doubt that each would use any possible means 
for securing the other’s overthrow. There are 
no prospects of a real compromise. While it is 
not clear how, if at all, the West may benefit 
from this, the knowledge, like all knowledge, 
can only be helpful. Meanwhile, however little 
benefit it may be to its more peaceful denizens, 
we can see that two pike in a pond is one too 
many. 


Sunday Opening 


By JAMES TUCKER 


es only recent local-option polls in Wales 
were to decide whether the cinemas should 
open on Sundays. People are wondering whether 
the votes on Sunday opening of the pubs—which 
are to take place this autumn—will be something 
the same. Often, when the cinemas were being 
fought over, the chapels would organise their 
supporters and bring them by special bus to vote 
against opening. And there were sermons and 
prayers. There will, no doubt, be words from 
the pulpit about the pubs, too, and cars, though 
apparently not buses, will be organised to help 
preserve the Sunday Closing (Wales) Act of 1881. 

The Sunday drink votes involve, of course, 
much bigger issues than those on the cinemas. 
Both sides are preparing fairly extensive propa- 
ganda programmes. Newspaper and TV adver- 
tising are prohibited, but leaflets, posters and 
persuasive drip-mats are not. 

The literature for Sunday opening has a fine, 
democratic, bar-parlour resonance about it. Parts 
of it sound like straight lifts from a Kennedy 
speech: ‘All men must be free to decide for 
themselves how they shall conduct themselves in 
their private affairs.’ One pamphlet is headed, 
‘Live and Let Live.’ It asks, knowing the answer: 
‘Have you the liberty of doing what you like 
on a Sunday?’ 


The supporters of opening are doing a strong 
line in scares, too, by warning people that if 
the votes go decisively against Sunday pubs the 
next campaign will be against Sunday clubs. 
These are open seven days a week in Wales 
already and are said to number 60 per cent. of 
the adult population of Wales among their 
members. 


Mr. Douglas Sell, of the Cardiff and District 
Temperance and Band of Hope Union, has de- 
nied that any sort of closures are wanted by 
his Union. ‘We don’t want to shut the pubs or 
the clubs. We would like to see them open as 
community centres serving soft drinks,’ he says. 
He does not sound confident about the resulis 
of the option votes. ‘If everyone against Sunday 
opening votes we stand a fair chance. We are 
told that a lot of people who drink are against 
Sunday opening.’ It is true that this is not a 
straight temperance and drinking battle. But his 
caution in forecasting is probably very well 
justified. 


For a couple of years now the Sunday openers 
have been moving forward in vigorous certainty 
that they are going to succeed. They have at- 


tracted the support of Welsh Conservatives and 
of at least 250,000 trade unionists. That there 
are to be local-option polls at all is an indica- 
tion of how far they have come. Not long ago 
the Wales and Monmouthshire Sunday Opening 
Council appointed someone they proudly call a 
consultant, Mr. Arthur Bennison, a North Wales 
solicitor; and he embodies in his bland and com- 
petent person the mounting self-confidence of 
the Council. He has worked on MPs, trade 
unionists and the press with the same messianic 
eagerness. Hearing him, you were at times bound 
to feel for a moment or two that what he was 
talking about really did matter; that all the 
liberty propaganda was a bit more than guff. 
‘Didn't you realise, old boy, that Sunday closing 
in Monmouthshire was introduced as a tem- 
porary measure, a temporary measure, by Lloyd 
George in the 1914-18 War?’ A year or so ago 
he was down in South Wales quite often. But 
now if you try to get in touch with him you're 
likely to be told: ‘He’s in the North.’ Thereby 
hangs some social comment. The South, indus- 
trialised, materialistic and mongrel, is more or 
less won to Sunday opening. There can’t be 
much doubt about the way the votes will go 
in Glamorgan and Monmouthshire. So Mr. 
Bennison is presumably up there, among the slate 
quarries and sheep hills, exerting his charm on 
a dispersed, sparse and generally hostile popula- 
tion. (1 once asked a North Wales Labour MP 
whether he’d speak in favour of Sunday opening 
and he looked at me as if I'd suggested he start 
a move to get Jomo as next Governor-General of 
the BBC.) 

In the South, of course, there is Mr. I. Thomas, 
Socialist MP for Rhondda West. He has come 
in on the side of liberty. In fact he has written 
one of the Sunday openers’ pamphlets called 
‘Fight for Freeedom.’ It is uplifting, in a way, 
to watch this jaunty man arguing with some 
monolithic ham like James Griffiths, MP, on 
Sunday drink. You've got to admit that Mr. 
Griffiths comes out of it better. He’s got a 
mighty voice, a sad, kind face and the unquench- 
able assurance of one who never listens to what 
the opposition is saying. ‘Sunday is a special 
day,’ he pleads, with magnificent timbre, camp- 
ing for a while on the vowels. “We have Bank 
Holidays, don’t we, when nobody works? They're 
special days, too. Why should the publican work 
on Sunday?’ Somebody points out that the pubs 
are open in Wales on Bank Holidays. “Yes, but 
Sunday, you see, is a special day.’ 
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Central African Federation: Two Viewpoints 





1. ‘Let Us Deserve to be Great’ 


By A. E. P. 


OR many months past the Central African 

Federation has been under persistent fire 
from the Spectator. Sometimes it has been a 
aeavy barrage, sometimes it has dwindled to a 
drizzle of loose shrapnel; and when nothing else 
seems very topical, there is always the chance 
of sniping at our Prime Minister, his character, 
his outlook and his habits. We have learned to 
endure it, to take it almost for granted; though 
why we should be thus attacked by those to whom 
we used to think ourselves linked by ties of kin- 
ship, of shared enterprise and sacrifice, and of 
honour, has been to us a puzzle—a rather sad 
puzzle, I might add. 

The criticism of the Federation, of its prin- 
ciples and purposes as well as of its achievements, 
is always hostile and never constructive; and it 
is as ill-informed as it is ill-intentioned. You—I 
say it quite frankly—seem to us to despise and 
deride our country. Do you know our country? 
Do you care in the slightest what happens to it? 
We, on the other hand, are very proud of our 
country; we rejoice in its past achievements; and 
we have an unshaken faith in its future. Beneath 
our national coat of arms are the words ‘Magni 
Esse Mereamur’—Let us deserve to be great. That 
is not just a pious platitude. It is a simple expres- 
sion of our faith and purpose both in Central 
Africa itself and of our role in Africa as a whole. 
Our aspirations are rooted in our achievements 
so far, which are acknowledged to be remarkable 
by all those with knowledge of our affairs. 

In 1890 when the pioneer columns entered 
Southern Rhodesia there was a vast emptiness 
save for relatively small numbers of tribal 
Africans and large herds of wild game. Today 
' there is a populous and prosperous nation, all 
of whose inhabitants, we believe, have the right 
and the responsibility of sharing in the greatness 
to which we strive. We can only achieve this ob- 
jective by inter-racial co-operation based on a 
partnership of the races. We are convinced that 
there is no other way. This means that Europeans 
and Africans are inter-dependent and racial 
domination by white over black or vice versa 
cannot provide the political solution to our 
problems. If the Europeans were to quit now, 
our country would become a bloody tribal battle- 
field and all that has been achieved in the econo- 
mic sector would collapse. We have seen this in 
the Congo. We are in the process of creating a 
modern nation, economically viable and politi- 
cally free and strong. To bring this development 
to a successful conclusion we must create the 
political climate to ensure racial harmony and 
this is the great challenge before. us. 

It was an essential step along this road to a 
united peoples that, after the British Labour 
Government had in 1951 described the idea of a 
federal constitution for the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland as ‘a constructive solution to the 
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problem,’ the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land was founded in 1953 with the sanction and 
backing of the Parliament of the United King- 
dom. Now we are told by our enemies that the 
Federation is doomed—after eight brief years of 
nation-building. Would anyone have so glibly 
condemned the thirteen North American 
Colonies in 17842 Would anyone have sv 
casually said that Canada and Australia were 
doomed eight years after launching out on their 
momentous, but different, experiments in nation- 
building? Why are we singled out in this fashion? 
The reasons have been expounded at length in 
your columns, and those who have supplied them 
must not be surprised if I say that those reasons 
seem to us to be propagated with the desire of 
preventing the political idea of partnership from 
succeeding in the special circumstances that pre- 
vail in Central Africa. Here are just a few of our 
reasons for holding with what our critics think 
is tiresome obstinacy, that we have a right and a 
duty to continue in the task we have set our- 
selves. In 1953 our total Federal population was 
6,820,000, of whom the Europeans numbered 
211,000; in 1959 our Federal. population had in- 
creased to 7,990,000 of whom 297,000 were 
Europeans. Our net national income in 1954 was 
£301.0 millions: in 1958 it was £380.9 millions. 
The incomes of Europeans, Asiatics and 
Coloureds rose in those four years from £112.3 
millions to £158.7 millions, of Africans from 
£64.6 millions to £97.5 millions. The basis of 
this rising standard of living is easy to discover: 
the world saw in the Federation a great experi- 
ment in racial partnership. It backed it with vast 
capital sums for development and the skill of our 
economic and financial leadership brought great 
prosperity which was shared by all our peoples 
in the form of better living standards, greater 
productivity, increased opportunity for employ- 
ment, better social services, increased power, 
transport and technical services. In all sections 
of our economy there was a great surge forward. 

We all know that economic development is 
only one aspect of a nation’s strength. What 
about other aspects? In the field of health we 
have greatly developed our action against ende- 
mic diseases, which particularly affect Africans, 
such as malaria, bilharzia, smallpox, hookworm 
and tuberculosis. In the social field we have been 
breaking down racial discrimination and de- 
veloping non-racialism in many ways. These, we 
know, are merely beginnings, but we believe that 
they are the right beginnings. We have the same 
faith about education, although we know we have 
far to travel. We established the University Col- 
lege of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in July, 1955, 
and, from the outset it has been open to qualified 
students irrespective of race. The number of 
Africans taking its degree courses—of London 
University standard—or diplomas,:has_ steadily 
risen year by year, and now stands at approxi- 
mately one quarter of the total. 

These are a few, fairly important facets of our 
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effort: there are many others, in urban and rural 
development, in industry and commerce, that | 
could describe, of which we are justly proud. 
In 1891, poverty, inter-tribal warfare, slavery 
and disease were rampant—in 1953, a prosperous 
Federation with most of these scourges elimi- 
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nated. Assessed by any just and impartial stan- | 


dards, we can claim to have achieved much in 
those years. But our opponents who say that the 
Federation is doomed, because they want it to 
be doomed, call all this development a scheme 
for the retention of white supremacy. This 
accusation is untrue and causes great damage to 
race relations in my country. How strange it is 
and how politically dishonest—that those who 
make the accusation most loudly are exactly the 
same people who venomously and violently 
attack our neighbour, South Africa, for embrac- 
ing apartheid. They demand that South Africa 


should switch its policies in favour of a liberal | 


non-racial approach. We have chosen the latter 
path and we intend to pursue without deviation 
this policy of inter-racial partnership, yet we are 


attacked just as violently for doing the very | 


things the critics of our neighbour want them to 
do! The truth is that we are not being attacked 
for our policies, but because we represent good 
government, high standards and potentially even 
greater economic prosperity. These are the con- 
ditions in which the enemies of the West find it 
hardest to make progress and hence the vicious 
attempts to destroy our achievements and stultify 
our aims. 

Our policies are aimed at setting and securing 
our standards by carefully negotiated constitu- 
tional arrangements. We shall then allow merit 
and not race to decide who shall participate in 
and enjoy the responsibility of promoting the 
national interest. Our critics, it seems to us, are 
eager to overthrow all that we are trying to build, 
and to substitute for a developing partnership the 
sterile concept of racial domination. The political 
effects of attempting to follow this course would 
be disastrous. It may appear to its advocates to 
be expedient in view of what has been done in 
totally different circumstances elsewhere in 
Africa. This in the last resort is its only justifica- 
tion. But as has happened before in human 
history, to embrace expediency as a political 
solution often leads to disaster. We prefer the 
harder course of building confidence through 
sharing power. This will lead to greater under- 
standing between the races. 

Surely we can ask that our efforts, our 
achievements and even our failures should be 
viewed with understanding and occasionally a 
measure of constructive support instead of the 
antagonism that your columns have displayed so 
often in recent times. Surely we can ask that our 
efforts at constitution-making in collaboration 
with the British Government, should be looked 
at to see whether they are designed to promote 
a non-racial society based on partnership as 
opposed to the alternative solutions designed to 
entrench racial domination. If the former test can 
be successfully applied, then we are making pro- 
gress and deserve to be supported so that all our 
peoples may prosper and live in harmony and 
our country may play a significant part in lead- 
ing Africa as a whole to the goal of more 
prosperous and peaceful times. 
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2. Intimidation 


By GRACE SCOTT 


F a contest for the ‘Central African Word of 
ee Year’ were to be instituted, the 1961 prize 
would undoubtedly go to ‘Intimidation.’ Over the 
past few months it has slid off the tongues of 
Federal officials and politicians like coal off a 
conveyor belt. It has become the overworked 
scapegoat for political sins and setbacks; for 
threatening the smooth running of the Southern 
Rhodesian Referendum; it allegedly won Dr. 
Banda his resounding victory in the Nyasaland 
elections and it is daily being blamed for most of 
the unrest in Northern Rhodesia. 

Most Africans in Central Africa, being simple, 
mild, easy-going people, are readily intimidated 
by a bully-boy; many are so anxious to avoid 
trouble that they virtually intimidate themselves 
whether threatened or not. There are, for 
instance, many workers in Northern Rhodesian 
towns who subscribe to both the United National 
Independence Party and the African National 
Congress, just in case they should be waylaid on 
the way to and from their townships by tough 
members of either party. Some take their 
caution a step further and ‘intimidate’ their em- 
ployers into paying their monthly subscriptions 
for them to guarantee their arriving at work on 
time each day. 

Unfortunately, the conditions under which 
most Africans live lend themselves only too well 
to intimidation. Large, sprawling, isolated, often 
unlighted and for the most part under-policed 
townships are ideal for gangs of hooligans—just 
as the thatched dwellings of rural Africa are ideal 
for arson. Burning down the enemy’s house has 
been a popular form of retaliation among 
Africans ever since they started living in houses, 
and inevitably it has become a political ‘weapon,’ 
particularly with the advent of the petrol bomb, 
although by no means all the current arson in 
Africa is political, as it is so frequently labelled 
by the press. Family feuds, cuckolded husbands 
and tribal jealousies still account for much of the 
so-called intimidation that goes on in African 
communities; something Sir Roy Welensky found 
hard to believe when he paid an eve-of-election 
visit to Nyasaland last month. He insisted that 
his United Federal Party’s lack of African sup- 
port was due to the prevalence of intimidation 
in the country and the news of the burning down 
of four or five African houses while he was there 
was to him proof that he was right. That he 
was wrong soon became apparent; support for 
Dr. Banda was too overwhelming to be thus 
accounted for. 

Nevertheless, the word continues to play a 
large role in the deliberations of Government 
and harsh penalties are accorded offenders who 
are caught. Moderate Africans, the public is 
given to understand, would gladly accept 
Federation—nay, even join the United Federal 
Party—were it not for the evil efforts of the in- 
timidators. Those African UPP politicians who 
suffer for their cause are often warmly praised— 
and indeed they deserve praise, for they may earn 
Salaries in the four-figure bracket and live in a 
European-style house, but for many of them a life 
of social isolation is the most they and their 


families can hope for. In some cases their houses 
or cars have been burnt and most of them are 
ostracised by their own people as ‘stooges.’ 
Occasional official cocktail or dinner parties with 
Europeans is scant compensation for being an 
outcast from one’s own kith and kin. 

That intimidation is rife in the Federation is 
therefore no figment of political imagination. It 
is, however, only deplored by press and 
politicians when practised by Africans against 
Africans. Intimidation by any other section of 
the population is rarely referred to. 

But Africans are by no means the only class of 
people who resort to intimidation to attain their 
political ends, The Government is guilty of its 
share—though it enjoys the advantage of being 
able to call it the ‘maintenance of law and order.’ 
When Sir Edgar called up the troops and police 
reserves at the time of the Southern Rhodesian 
Referendum on the Constitution, he did so, he 
said, because of the ‘appalling intimidation of 
moderate Africans in the townships.” Joshua 
Nkomo had called a strike to coincide with the 
Referendum and the Prime Minister’s declared 
aim was to safeguard those Africans who wanted 
to go to work but were afraid not to answer 
Nkomo’s call. Sir Edgar’s tactics succeeded— 
Nkomo’s strike was a flop, but it was a moot 
point as to who was doing the intimidating— 
National Democratic ‘pickets’ who awaited the 
return of the ‘blacklegs’ with a shower of stones, 
or the troops and police who dispersed them—in 
some cases by firing on them. Many Africans, 
seeing the soldiers and police patrolling their 
townships with rifles and armoured cars, formed 
the opinion it was safer to go to work, or else; 
indeed, some told their employers on referendum 
day that they had been forced to go to work at 
gun-point—an unfortunate misunderstanding 
caused by the fact that the police, carrying rifles, 
looked into men’s hostels and shouted something 
like: ‘Come on, you chaps, if you want to go to 
work—get going. I’m here to see that nobody 
stops you.’ 

Africans in the Northern Province of Northern 
Rhodesia who recently came from miles around 
to hear UNIP’s leader, Kenneth Kaunda (some 
of them after two or three days’ walk) 
found the meeting cancelled and only the mobile 
police force to greet them—an act of ‘intimida- 





‘I say, you chaps are taking this “Air Space” 
thing a bit seriously, aren’t you?’ 
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tion,’ or provocation, on the part of the Govern- 
ment which UNIP leaders have blamed for help- 
ing to trigger off the present wave of violence in 
the north. 

Since the Northern Rhodesia unrest started, 
too, there have been several allegations of bully- 
ing by the police. Security forces are accused of 
setting fire to villages after the villagers refused 
to remove road blocks, and of using brutal 
methods in arresting African suspects—one 
African in Lusaka alleges that his eardrum was 
fractured by a European policeman, and an 
African reporter of a local newspaper complains 
he was badly beaten up by African constables 
while returning one night from a concert. The 
truth of such complaints remains to be proved, 
but one thing is certain: long extra hours of duty, 
cancelled holidays (one policeman was told he 
could have time off to get married at 4 p.m. so 
long as he was back on duty at midnight the same 
day) and the general air of prolonged tension are 
bound to fray police tempers. 

Europeans also practise intimidation on each 
other—usually of a subtle variety, which does not 
reach the depths of barbarity it sometimes 
does among Africans, though there have been a 
few cases of violence. A European advocate who 
took over the treasurership of the National 
Democratic Party in Southern Rhodesia was set 
upon and beaten up earlier this year by European 
assailants; and one young man who took an 
African friend into a Copperbelt café last year 
was knocked unconscious by fellow white men 
(incidentally, since racial discrimination in cafés 
and restaurants has been made a legal offence no 
trouble has been reported). 

During the short spectacular life of the 
Klu Klux Klan-like Rhodesian Republican 
Army, too, many European liberals and African 
sympathisers were threatened by anonymous 
voices over the telephone, and one man’s office 
was wrecked; more recently (with no evident 
relation to the RRA) two young university 
students, taking part in a ‘Citizens Against the 
Colour Bar’ campaign at a Salisbury cinema, 
were followed for miles by a formidable group 
of angry Italian immigrants threatening to kill 
them when they reached a quiet spot. The 
students arrived back at the university unharmed, 
but unnerved. One of them, a clever boy who had 
won a government scholarship to further his 
education, had been accosted on the same even- 
ing by a European clerk who told him furiously 
he would see that he had his scholarship taken 
away. 

But far more effective, if less obvious than 
intimidation by physical violence and threats of 
physical violence, is the intimidation that goes 
on in the Federation as a matter of daily custom. 
Members of the Federal Government would pro- 
test strongly if anyone suggested that the Federa- 
tion was not a free country. Freedom of speech, 
they would maintain, is the privilege of all 
Federal citizens, and in theory this is so. But few 
citizens can afford to step out of line politically. 
A Salisbury lawyer, well known for his liberal 
views, recently confessed to friends that he felt it 
his duty to become a member of an African 
Nationalist party, but that he had not the courage 
to do so because his practice would suffer. Many 
business men of his calibre would agree with 
him, knowing full well that if they were to display 
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The Anibersity of Schweppshire 


DEGREE DAY. Traditional climax of Oldbrick’s year is tradition, when nobody 
must do anything which everybody hasn’t done always. Degree Day starts the 
evening before, with the seizing and release of the printing press (twenty minutes) 
meeting of protest (five) and outbreak of insubordination in Rag Square which, 
with its Rag Monument and dummy proctors, often extorting dummy fines, 
is especially set aside for the people set aside to be exuberant. 

The actual Procession of Recipients gains in picturesqueness from Oldbrick’s 
more catholic acceptance of the truly pertinent, as distinct from the traditionally 
O.K., Subjects. We see, proudly displaying their gowns of office, the Bachelors of 4 
Film Studio Lighting, the Doctors of Light Reading Suitable for the Family, a 
Quizmaster of Is There Anything In It, two Ph.D’s of Do It Yourself, Disput- 
ants in the History of Intercolonial Cricket Part One, a Passman of the School 

| of Examination Passing, two Phobeharmonic Readers in Sunday Paper Musical 
a EP Criticism, an Honorary Dame Electant of Woman’s Magazine Editing, and a 
HE te Resi group of Public Demonstrators of Ceremonial, Circumstance and Pomp. 
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their true political leanings their businesses might 
collapse about them. A doctor can be a poly- 
gamist, a wife-beater, an embezzler or an alco- 
holic and still run a flourishing practice; but let 
him be known to support an African Nationalist 
party, or be seen entertaining Africans in his 
house, and many of his patients will take their 
ailments elsewhere—unless of course he is the 
only doctor in the district. 

Jobs are hard to find and harder to keep by 
those who indulge in unpopular politics. A 
liberal party in Southern Rhodesia once col- 
lected dozens of examples of ‘persecution’ of 
both African and European employees who had 
been adherents of that particular party. In most 
cases the employee had been given the 
chance to ‘mend his ways’ before being quietly 
edged out of his job. Happily this sort of thing 
does not happen very frequently now that it is 
considered quite respectable to belong to a liberal 
party, but it can still happen to those rash enough 
to go to extremes and support an African party. 

Would-be progressive hotel or café proprietors 
have often been obliged to pander to their regular 
customers’ strong feelings on the subject of 
colour. A threat of ‘You serve Africans and we 
don’t come here any more’ is not easy to ignore 
when a man depends on European custom for 
his livelihood. Only last month a Scottish visitor 
watching a group of African ‘freedom sitters’ in 
the cafeteria of a large Salisbury store was 
shocked to hear a bystander say: ‘Well, if they 
serve them, I shall close my account.’ 

Another very important reason for the reluct- 
ance of many people to be openly liberal in their 
views is their children. A child of known liberal 
parents often has a hard time of it at school. 
No child enjoys being confronted by the school 
bullies with: ‘Man, I see you dad’s been sticking 
up for the kaffirs again, eh? Take that!’ Political 
intimidation begins early in the Rhodesias, and 
although many children have survived the 
‘stigma’ of having liberal parents, most parents 
hesitate to subject their children to unpleasant- 
ness at school. . 

To have the courage of one’s convictions is 
hard enough in any community—in the Federa- 
tion it is certainly no mean feat for any section 
of the population. Intimidation is a_ well- 
entrenched factor in the Central African way of 
life and it will take more than shocked utterances 
and stiff penalties to stamp it out: It will die of 
its own accord when the country ceases to be 
torn by two such opposed political ideas; when, 
in fact, black and white have hammered out a 
way of living with each other without fear. 





. and Noah said, I will build an Ark which 
will go on the face of the water, and it shall be 
@ sanctuary for the beasts of the field, aye, even 

the lowly elephant. . . .” 
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New Town BluesL. G. Vincent, Kenneth J. Robinson 
Spain Francisco Suarez 
Proscription by Prescription Clement W. Walker, MB 
The Bootleggers Kenneth Allsop 
Hire Cars T. W.O.Coleman 
The Dollar Princesses Sir Shane Leslie 
Divine Differentials Miss O. Lloyd-Baker 


Edinburgh Art Lord Harewood 
On the Slide T.R.M. Creighton 
Mayonnaise Cécile de Moyencourt 


Eric Chilman 
C. Day Lewis 


Living Antiquity 
Wilfred Owen 





NEW TOWN BLUES 

Sir,—I read, with interest, Lewis Keeble’s letter on 
this subject last week and feel I must take issue with 
him on the points he made, particularly as he has 
referred to some of my work. I think Mr. Keeble 
tends to adhe-e to the ‘old’ conceptions of planning 
too rigidly; whereas many of us have learned the 
hard way by planning, designing and building and 
seeing the mistakes and failures as well as the 
successes. , 

My present views on planning are the result of 
experience and study over the last ten to twelve 
years. Many planners now realise that the neigh- 
bourhood concept is not necessarily the ideal method 
of designing a new community. We have tried it and 
experienced its many short-comings. Cumbernauld 
in Scotland is attempting to put into practice the 
things we have learned in the first round of new 
towns, and it is essential if progress is to be made 
that rigid adherence to doctrinaire ideas are aban- 
doned. To progress, planning must change. 

On the question of the modified ‘Radburn’ type 
of housing layout, I cannot agree with Keeble’s 
views that the roads or service courts at the back of 
houses are noisy. In fact, this type of layout is much 
quieter than orthodox methods. It segregates pedes- 
trians from vehicles and makes for a pleasanter and 
more private way of living..And his other arguments 
against this form of layout are specious; they are 
likely to be seen in any type of housing layout. 

One last point about long gardens. With the pre- 
sent increase in standards of living and the number 
of motor-cars, the need for a large garden is 
diminishing. What is required is a small, pleasant 
court or patio with complete privacy and quick 
access to the garage. The number of uncultivated 
long gardens in new communities throughout the 
country is becoming an increasing problem. I be- 
lieve one authority has reclaimed this ‘prairie land’ 
for the building of garages and other buildings. 

L. G. VINCENT 
Chief Architect 
Stevenage Development Corporation, 
Danestrete, Stevenage, Herts 
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Sir,—Lewis Keeble is ‘bothered’ by my article, ‘New 
Town Blues.’ He takes up my point about Cum- 
bernauld being planned without ‘neighbourhoods’ 
used in the thirteen earlier New Towns, and says I 
ignore the fact that ‘a substantial amount of Cumber- 
nauld’s housing is going to be in neighbourhoods 
separated by a considerable distance from the mass 
of housing immediately surrounding the town centre.’ 
Now Mr. Keeble knows as well as I do that Cumber- 
nauld is not to be provided with that thirty-year-old 
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gimmick, the neighbourhood unit. It is true that the 
chief architect and planner, Hugh Wilson, has been 
asked to find accommodation for 20,000 more people 
than the town was originally planned for—but these 
people will be housed not in neighbourhoods but in 
new or extended villages. 

No one, let alone a planning expert like Mr. Keeble, 
could confuse these independent villages with neigh- 
bourhood units. In most new towns the neighbour- 
hood is a great clump of housing (for 5,000 to 12,000 
people) with its own primary school, local shopping 
centre and community buildings. A series of these 
neighbourhoods are grouped round the town centre 
and they usually spill into each other in a way that 
makes them seem anything but self-contained, But 
they are meani to be self-contained, and residents are 
encouraged to look inwards towards their local centre 
instead of visualising the town as a whole. Bang goes 
that unfashionable but very real thing, civic pride 

But it won't go bang in Cumbernauld, where 50,000 
people (with one local shop for every 300) will be a 
short walking distance from a massive town centre, 
dominating the hilltop at the middle of the site. Even 
the villages will be drawn towards this centre—a 
remarkable arrangement of shops, public buildings 
and enterfainment buildings standing on a raised plat- 
form, which will soar above a dual carriageway 
flanked by parking space for 30,000 cars. Is it really 
‘blifid praise,’ as Mr Keeble says, to be enthusiastic 
about the first town in the country where most of 
the inhabitants will be only a short walking distance 
(safe and traffic-free) from jobs, schools. cinemas, 
pubs, churches and the open country? 

Mr. Keeble finds me guilty not only of blind praise 
for Cumbernauld, but also of ‘undiscriminatingly 
overpraising L. G. Vincent's highly intelligent activi- 
ties’ at Stevenage. He then points out that these highly 
intelligent activities—the creation of safe, pedestrian 
roads—do no more than make the housing -ook 
nicer. He doubts whether the new-style layouts are, 
in fact, safer than conventional ones and he seems 
appalled by their ‘considerable disadvantages. He 
says that because service roads and garages are put 
beyond the back gardens the gardens themselves are 
less useful because pathways have to be laid down 
from back gates to back doors. And he points out 
that the distance to be covered from cars to houses 
is greater than usual. In fact, he invites me to trans- 
port a carry-cot on a wet winter's night from a ser- 
vice road toa house. 

It was this invitation that made me see the light. 
Although I have been transporting dittos on wet 
dittos for a year or two at a Span housing scheme 
at Ham Common, and feeling that it was worth it 
for the sake of living in a place planned for 
pedestrians’ comfort, I did after all choose to live 
in this way The poor devils at-Stevenage are merely 
guinea-pigs in the hands of the architect-planner, 
Leonard Vincent, condemned to a life in which gar- 
den paths are compulsory and motor-cars are several 
whole yards away—not sitting conveniently in the 
gutter outside the front.door, as in many parts of 
most New Towns. Hurrah for Mr, Keeble! Down 
with the garden path! How dare these highly intelli- 
gent planners make us walk twice as far to get to the 
cars we bought to eliminate the tiresome business 
of walking! 

KENNETH J. ROBINSON 
3 Byron Court, Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey 


SPAIN 
Sin—I am surprised at Frank MacDermot's 
attitude to my ‘Parties in Spain’ article. The sig- 
nificance of such tragedies as Malaga lies not in the 
numbers killed, but in the fact that the Nationalists 
were experimenting with a new kind of warfare, the 
systematic bombardment of civilians, for psycho- 
logical not military reasons. The rest of Europe 
was to become only too familiar with the technique 
in later years. In any case, the figures I gave showed 
only part of the picture. I did not even mention the 
casualties in Galicia, in Barcelona or in Saragossa. 
Nearly half a million men were killed on the 
battlefields of Spain; but the sum total of the dead 
amounted to more than a_ million. Tens of 
thousands were shot, for example, after the 
negotiated surrender of Madrid. The number of 
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those executed in Badajoz certainly exceeded Hugh 
Thomas’s figure of 200: one reason why this figure 
should be passed is that so few loyalists survived 
there to tell the ugly tale. I hope shortly to compile 
as complete a list of figures as possible, with the 
sources, 

FRANCISCO SUAREZ 
Madrid 


PROSCRIPTION BY PRESCRIPTION 


Sir,—The letter from Mr. Alan Harrison which 
appeared in your issue of September | 1s full of in- 
accuracies. 


The accusation of over-prescribing is brought by 
the Pricing Committee, which is responsible for 
pricing all National Health.Service prescriptions, 
making sure that the public is not defrauded by the 
dishonesty or excessive zeal of doctors or pharma- 
cists. The accusation is sent to the Local Medical 
Committee, composed entirely of medical colleagues 
of the accused doctor, who consider the complaint 
together with such explanation that their colleague 
cares to give and then make a recommendation to 
the Local Execuive Council. This Council is com- 
posed of representatives of general practitioners, 
ophthalmologists, pharmacists and opticians, who are 
being paid by the National Health Service, and 
various lay members, often local councillors, who 
are appointed by the Minister of Health to look 
after the interests of the public or, if you like, the 
patients. This Counci! then is the local body respon- 
sible for paying the local professional people who 
are working under the National Health Service and 
for penalising any one of them who breaks the rules. 

The right of appeal is of course to the Minister 
of Health and not to the Medical Council, by which 
I suppose is meant the General Medical Council. 
The doctor’s name is not made public. 

So much for the facts about procedure. There has 
been and still is a good deal of criticism about the 
lack of legal representation, about the Minister being 
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judge and advocate in his own cause and about the 
secrecy. It must be remembered that the thing starts 
as a local inquiry by local people into the behaviour 
of a colleague. It then becomes a Ministerial inquiry 
on appeal. The penalties may be heavy, but justice 
may be done outside a court of law. ‘He is a beast, 
but a just beast.’ In my opinon it is better to leave 
it outside the law courts, as has been cogently 
argued by the present Minister of Health. In the 
last resort the doctor can sue in the civil courts if 
he feels wronged. There he will be legally rep- 
resented, he will get an independent judge and his 
name will be published. 

CLEMENT W. WALKER 
67 Milton Road, Cambridge 


THE BOOTLEGGERS 

Sir,—I'm sure Gavin Lyall is justified in doubting 
that the average Chicago gunman was a ‘dead-eye 
dick,’ and certainly there was little finesse in most 
killings in the period covered by The Bootleggers. 
But I don't believe I've implied otherwise in my 
book, and Mr. Lyall’s reasoning is faulty and his 
statements require correction. 


1. Contrary to his belief, the gangs possessed 
some highly accomplished pistoleers and machine- 
gunners. Among them was Nails Morton, a 1918 
first-lieutenant in the 131st Illinois Infantry in 
France, trained in ballistics, and winner of the Croix 
de Guerre; Dion O’Banion, who carried three guns, 
was credited by the police with twenty-five murders 
(most of them solo strikes) and had an earned reputa- 
tion for being fast on the draw and a bull’s-eye 
hitter; Scalise and Anselmi, devoted master killers 
who devised such refinements as smearing their 
bullets with garlic to induce. gangrene in wcunds 
not instantly mortal; and Walter Stevens, a decorous 
professional assassin whose’ standard rate for 
murder was. fifty dollars. Part of Mr. Lyall’s con- 
fusion derives from lumping full-time executioners 
together with the labour-corps booze-runners, who 
carried guns as self-protection and were clumsy 
amateurs compared with such as the above. The 
fact that Capone insisted upon gymnasium and butts 
training for his troops shows that he knew the value 
of a good standard of marksmanship. 


2. Mr. Lyall is again mistaken in listing the Mills 
bomb as a weapon of assassination. Although the 
tossing of ‘pineapples’ certainly accounted for many 
deaths—there were sixty-two bombings in the period 
of the 1928 election—the pineapple was principally 
used not for murder but for terrorisation and ‘per- 
suasion’ against a speakeasy whose proprietor was 
being stubborn about taking a particular gang’s 
liquor, or against the house of a politician not going 
along with the gang. It was not normally employed if 
murder alone was the motive. 


3. I can’t imagine the source of Mr. Lyall’s in- 
formation that ‘Four sawn-off shotguns killed Big 


| Jim Colosimo’—certainly not from the extracts from 
| my book, In fact, Colosimo got two bullets in the 
+ head from a pistol fired by Frankie Yale under 
| Torrio’s instructions, 





4. Of course the use of sawn-off shotguns and 
pistols did not make for accuracy in the fine com- 
petition sense. The barrels were shortened for con- 
venience and unobtrusiveness of transportation, and 
also so that when fired at close quarters—in street 
crowds or the back of cars—-the spread of the ex- 
plosion was more damaging. 


5. When a gun is a routine tool of trade acquired 
by every aspiring young roughneck. whose only 
target practice is, spasmodically and sporadically, 
upon other roughnecks, the standard of marksman- 
ship is obviously bound to be. indifierent. But Mr. 
Lyall’s citing of saturation methods of execution 
(‘overkill’ in the present jargon of nuclear warfare 
theorists) is no proof in itself of lack of individual 
skill. When a rival gangster was put on the spot, 
the objective was making sure that he was very 
dead and denied the opportunity of even brief death- 
bed mutterings about his assailants in the hearing 
of detectives. ‘Overkill’ use of batteries of guns en- 
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sured this. 
artistry. 


The gangsters weren't interested in 


6. Mr. Lyall is himself no dead-eye dick in sug- 
gesting that the gangsters flaunted their killings to 
get into the headlines. Wildly off target. Although at 
the height of the booze war murder was done openly 
with contempt for law and public opinion, Torrio, 
Yale, the Unione Siciliana chiefs and Capone him- 
self were keenly sensitive to the dangers of too 
much front-page attention to their business activities, 
and strove, with brief interludes of success, to bring 
about an entente cordiale between the gangs so that 
the serious job of money-making could be peacefully 
pursued. 

KENNETH ALLSOP 
Gurneys, Holwell, Hitchin, Heris 


HIRE CARS 


Sir,—It is unfortunately correct that when Mr. 
Binham hired a car insured with the ‘Norwich 
Union’ from the Newcastle firm it was indicated that 
Foreign Nationals would not be permitted to drive. 
This is, however, not the general practice of this 
Society. The exclusion of ‘Foreign Nationals’ had 
been inserted locally without the knowledge of a 
Senior Official. 

Exclusions are sometimes made in respect of cer- 
tain types of driver, including those with no previous 
experience of British road conditions, but these vary 
from case to case and depend on the type of policy 
held by the hirer of the vehicle. Those hirers direct- 
ing their advertisements at foreign drivers have ob- 
viously already taken the trouble to obtain this 
cover. They would hardly bother to waste their 
money on advertising otherwise. 

T. W. 0. COLEMAN 
Assistant Manager 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Lid.. 
Norwich, Norfolk 


THE DOLLAR PRINCESSES 


Sir,—Lord Esher writes of Hesketh Pearson's 
book on Pilgrim Daughters as ‘superficial.’ I regret 
I must add inaccurate, and unpardonably so. 

I have only read 82 pages but I am old enough 
to point out two blatant errors which I can correct 
at first hand. ‘ 

On page 77 my aunt, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
is described as being refused an American flag by 
‘the American President Theodore Roosevelt’ for 
her hospital ship. I remember the scene when the 
refusal came but it came from President McKinley 
and it was particularly annoying because the Duke 
of Connaught had hoisted a British flag presented 
by Queen Victoria with the expectation that it 
would fly in company with an American flag com- 
manded from the White House. 

On page 82 I read of ‘Lord William Beresford 
later the Marquis of Waterford.’ As children we 
spent our Christmases at Deepdane with ‘Uncle Bill’ 
(he was half a Leslie) and I recall his sad death 
shortly before one Christmas, now over sixty years 
ago, but he had no more succeeded to the Marquisate 
of Waterford than your obedient servant. 

SHANE LESLIE 
5 Morpeth Mansions, SW1 

PS.—Have Heinemann dispensed 

proof-reading? 


with careful 


DIVINE DIFFERENTIALS 


Sir,—Miss Furlong, writing of Bishops, describes 
undesirable alternatives and chides us for accepting 
neither. 

A Bishop should appear as a Leader of the Church 
not only in the eyes of his Clergy and Congregations 
but before the world at large. He can do this only 
if he is given a position which marks his authority 
and makes him the figurehead that the world, both 
in and outside the Church, looks for in the holder 
of high office. The pay, of which the pension is part, 
is given, not in the hope of attracting or making 
Saints, nor of forming a ‘Spiritual Elite,’ but to make 
it reasonable to expect Churchmen of learning, in- 
telligence and personality to assume Office in the 
Church instead of making their way in some other 
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profession, probably with much greater material 
rewards. 

Of course the pay and pensions of the Clergy are 
insufficient. But this could easily, and only, be put 
right by increased contributions from the laity. It 
would hardly be affected by cutting down the 
emoluments of the higher offices; and such a step 
which might well be disastrous to the quality of the 
Church’s work. 

OLIVE LLOYD-BAKER 
Hardwicke Court, Gloucester 


EDINBURGH ART 
Sir,—Your critic Bamber Gascoigne’s recent refer- 
ence to the Epstein Memorial Exhibition—‘It must 
be brought to London’—might be taken as an indica- 
tion that such a transfer is possible. This is not, 
however, the case: the exhibition will be open for 
only about another ten days at the Waverley Market, 
Edinburgh, and the pieces will then be dispersed 
finally to their respective owners. Anyone wishing 
to see the Exhibition can only hope to do so by 
coming to Edinburgh, and coming soon. 

HAREWOOD 
11 Cambridge Street, Edinburgh, 1 


ON THE SLIDE 
Sir,—I was surprised by your comparing Kenneth 
Kaunda, in a leading article last week, to a man 
stuck at a turnstile with a crowd pressing from 
behind. I suggest that a more appropriate analogy 
is with the captain of a football team playing a 
match who feels that the foul play of the opposing 
side is consistently overlooked by a biased and timid 
referee. It is hard for him to persuade his own side 
to refrain from lynching the referee and to urge them 
to abide by rules which their opponents do not keep. 
If the game, for these reasons, is lost, he may feel 
unable to retain the captaincy; or he may be dis- 
owned by his defeated followers. But Mr. Kaunda 
is not being pushed around by anybody and, being 
steadfastly and convincedly committed to African 
majority government in Northern Rhodesia, does 
not need to be pushed ahead by anybody. 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
Reading 


MAYONNAISE 

Sir.—Not Cardinal Richelieu, Miss Whitehorn: he 
invented Philippe de Champaigne. It was the Mar- 
shal Duke of Richelieu; and not even he, but his 
chef, during the Jongueurs of the siege of Mahon 
in Minorca, during the Seven Years’ War. Hence 
mahonnaise, or mayonnaise, ur so they say. There 
are at least three other good stories as to the origin 
of this renowned sauce. 

As to the oil used—a goud arachide or olive oil 
is fine, but it is surely a matter of taste and the 
ultimate complement to the sauce? Walnut oil is 
superb. 

CECILE DE MOYENCOURT 
17 Clifford Street, W1 


LIVING ANTIQUITY 


Sir.—In his article on the meetings of British” 


Classical Societies at Oxford, Mr. Darsie Gillie asks: 
“Were they collecting new arguments for putting little 
boys and girls through the Latin hoop?’ It seems to 
me that, quite unawares, they were providing little 
boys and girls with a cogent argument for not learning 
Latin at all, if, as published reports of the meetings 
lead one to believe, the proceedings of these British 
Classical Societies had to be conducted in English. 

ERIC CHILMAN 
Chemical Club, 2 Whitehall Court, SW1 


WILFRED OWEN 
Sir,—I am editing, for Chatto and Windus, a defini- 
tive edition of the poems of Wilfred Owen. I should 
be most grateful if any of your readers who possess 
MSS of unpublished poems by Owen, or MSS which 
show variants from the text of the Edmund Blunden 
edition would get in touch with me. 

C. DAY LEWIS 
ig and Windus Ltd., 40-42 William IV Street, 

Cc 
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Revue Order 


By BAMBER 


EDINBURGH’S charming 
little Lyceum Theatre 
presents a new play and a 
new late-night show for 
each of the three weeks of 
the Festival. The second 
week’s productions were 
a well suited pair—both 
of them slight in subject 
matter, brilliant in execu- 
tion, delightful to watch. 
The play was Marcel 
Achard’s Jean de la Lune 
and the late-night show a revue, 5+ /. 

Jean de la Lune is one of those sophisticated, 
romantic, farcical melodramas which only the 
French can write and perform. While the lovers 
and their mistresses posture and hammer out 
their ludicrous tangles of passion, the actors 
visibly stand back and enjoy the farce as much as 
the audience. Jean de la Lune’s conclusion, that 
evil ceases to exist if one refuses to believe in 
it, is more a whimsical twist to the plot than a 
substantiated message. The play touches life at 
no point, but it remains enjoyable theatre. 

The best revues are directed by their authors; 
only then can they achieve that precise merging 
of intention and effect which can conjure four 
minutes of magic out of the slightest or silliest 
germ of an idea. By the end of its week’s run 
5+1, written and directed by Stephen Vinaver, 
achieved this feat several times: as when two ex- 
lovers met in the street and shyly began to share 
an inexhaustible picnic which was concealed 
about their persons; or when Fenella Fielding, in 
flights of fanciful disgust, helped Dilys Laye to 
believe that her lover was loathsome. The whole 
cast was good, but Fenella Fielding emerged as 
the star, showing a flair for wild uninhibited 
comedy which the director of Pieces of Eight 
completely failed to use. Enlarged, and with cer- 
tain fey elements pruned, this revue must cer- 
tainly come to London. 

The third week at the Lyceum looked as 
though it also might develop a character of its 
own, with a new play by the drama critic of 
Encounter and with the late-night appearance of 
Juliette Greco, the girl who has Sartre and Sagan 
in tow as lyric writers. But an elementary form of 
wish-fulfilment was all that these two shows had 
in common. In Nigel Dennis’s August for the 
People this consisted of Rex Harrison kicking 
over the traces and becoming as joyfully outrage- 
ous as possible—making anti-democratic after- 
dinner speeches, reviling deformed journalists and 
quizzing sheepish tourists. With the superb 
Juliette Greco the wish-fulfillment was even sim- 
pler. As she stood singing there in the sheerest 
of sheaths (wrist to toe in black-out material), her 
strangely disembodied hands wandered constantly 
over her face and body. Was there a man in the 
audience who didn’t adopt those hands? 

In August for the People at least five themes 
are competing for the author’s undivided atten- 
tion. Unfortunately Nigel Dennis completed his 
play before he had made his choice, and the result 
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is an uneasy mess with some very bright patches, 
In the first act- the unconventional Sir Augustus 
Thwaite, played with Rex Harrison’s customary 
ease, seems merely a satirical touchstone, a 
Gulliver amongst the Lilliputians of the English 
social scene. By the end of the second it is pain- 
fully clear that he has aspirations to tragic 
stature. Since his friends and his predicament are 
equally unreal (and are made more so by the act- 
ing of most of the cast) these pretensions are 
almost impertinent. The chief pleasures of the 
play become the individual flashes of the author’s 
wit and intelligence, together with his crisp use 
of comic images; Sir Augustus’s wife, exasperated 
by his detached calm, is described as a woman 
who ‘beginning life much as a plum pudding, ran 
to her grave ablaze.’ The complex reasons for the 
failure of August for the People require more 
space than I can give them here. But the produc- 
tion is coming to London and can be reviewed 
again at greater length. 

Life on the Fringe is a cut-throat business. The 
combined programme promises a rare cultural 
hors d’oeuvre — Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Chekhov, Pirandello, Andreyev, Aristotle, 
Claudel, several new plays and a whole cackle of 
revues—but too often one arrives at the adapted 
lecture halls to find a dank atmosphere and only 
ten or twelve spectators. This partly because some 
of the acting is very poor, but also because the 
Fringe has grown too large for its audience. Un- 
fortunately it is the revues which tend to draw the 
audience away from the new plays. 

The Oxford Theatre Group, whose revue Late- 
Night Final is one of the hits of the Fringe, are 
also presenting the first play by the young Oxford 
novelist, David Caute. Songs for an Autumn Rifle 
is set amongst English Communists at the time of 
Hungary-Suez, with the father of a family editing 
a Communist newspaper and the conscripted son 
ordered out to the Middle East. The familiar 
dilemmas which arise from this balanced situation 
could be drawn on a neat scientific chart. Caute 
solemnly expounds them all, but his play remains 
an arid blue-print, as lifeless as those criminal 
faces which the police now build up on their 
physiognomical machine. The violence of the pro- 
duction and the liberal use of Gordon Moore’s 
blood-red toothpaste in the battle scenes prove 
no remedy for inertia scholastica. 

Two other Fringe playwrights seem more 
promising. In Richard Edward Boyd enlivens with 
some excellent individual lines the routine new- 
theatre situation of two bitter old people sitting 
together in the evening (‘I wouldn't even make 
love to her for practice,’ the husband snarls to 
himself). Forbes Bramble’s The Dice is much more 
ambitious. It is an ironical comment on religion. 
Three prisoners start using a pair of dice as the 
impartial and incorruptible arbitrator of their de- 
cisions. Soon the dice are accorded all the respect 
due to an oracle, until, after a disaster, they are 
asked whether they or the men are to blame. Their 
firm answer, that the men are, is taken to be shifty 
and evasive, therefore un-godlike, therefore fal- 
lible, therefore guilty. They are swept away. 
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Salade Days 


By CLIVE BARNES 


NOTHING could be much 
more dourly daunting 
than the description of 
the Edinburgh Festival’s 


so-called ‘Triple Bill’ 
given in the Festival’s 
advance brochure. De- 


scribed as ‘works that are 
neither one thing nor the 
other,’ this in the event 
proved more abundantly 
true than the organisers 
-could have: bargained 
for. In fact, the three works apparently so. much 
in question are all ballets produced between the 
wars and linked together by their common use 
of singers 

Ballet has always been a peculiarly prickly 
thistle in the side of the. Edinburgh Festival—a 
hardy annual question of what to put where? 
The where, that barn of a theatre the Empire 
Music Hall, has unfortunately had to be un- 
variable, the what has changed with the winds. 
With Lord Harewood’s brave new gusts blowing 
musically down Princes Street, a fresh approach 
was only to be expected, and the theory behind 
the ‘Triple Bill’ sounds intriguing. Claimed as 
‘typical products of the twentieth century’s ten- 
dency to jettison traditional and hide-bound 
forms, it might be argued that these early at- 
tempts to combine ballet with opera should have 
proved of special interest now when the con- 
ception of a ‘total theatre—a new all-singing, 
all-dancing, all-acting medium—is gaining more 
and more support. Unfortunately, with one pos- 
sible exception, these three are bad examples, as 
it were, of the still-to-be-formulated new genre. 

The difficulty of mixing opera with ballet is 
simply that they won’t mix, even if they one 
day fuse. The conventions of idiom are so 
different in each art that far from supplementing 
one another they merely intrude on each other’s 
private integrity. The result is that one art is 
reduced merely to providing irritating subtitles 
for the other, which may have a certain sophisti- 





cated cuteness yet inevitably soon palls. Of the 


present bill, to be seen next week at Sadler’s 
Wells, Milhaud’s Salade was by far the least 
worth while. Nothing more than an exceedingly 
trivial cantata, with ballet used as a running and 
hopping commentary, the work was doomed by 
its trifling music and inconsequential commedia 
dell'arte story. Even so it must be admitted that 
Peter Darrell’s sub-Massinian choreography is 
no great help. Stravinsky’s Renard was origin- 
ally given in a drawing-room, and should have 
stayed there» Musically rewarding, it is neverthe- 
less an untheatrical piece, a Russian fable of 
quite singular dramatic pointlessness. Conceived 
in Edinburgh as a sort of reach-me-down Peter 
and the Wolf, with dull and_ uninventive 
choreography by Alfred Rodrigues and a pro- 
duction that does not even have the grace to 
comply with Stravinsky’s formal stage require- 
ments, only the score can make it a mitigated 
failure. 


- 





The Seven Deadly Sins, by Kurt Weill and 
Bertholt Brecht, is altogether a more viable work. 
Composed in 1933 it is the most recent of the 
‘Triple Bill,’ and here there are signs that ‘total 
theatre’ had progressed from its Salade days. 
Brecht’s libretto, too neatly translated by W. H. 
Auden and Chester Kallman, gloriously com- 
bines cynical detachment with compassionate 
concern. The story is of Anna, or rather Anna- 
Anna, for she is split into two sisters, the singing 
Anna representing calculating reason, the danc- 
ing Anna representing instinctive conscience. 
Anna-Anna sets out to make good. in the big 
American cities, and in each one encounters a 
deadly sin. The whiplash of Brecht’s satire topsy- 
turvily interprets each sin as being that which 
is expedient for ‘the fulfilment of Anna's 
materialist dream. Reason compromises instinct 
and Anna piles up cash to. send home to her 
family back in Louisiana, who build a house 
with the plunder, while all the time grimly ex- 
tolling Lutheran virtues. 

Even here, although there is some interplay 
between the dancing and the singing, the power 
of the piece derives, in this production at least, 
more from Brecht’s conception than from either 
Weill’s eloquently despairing music or _ the 
choreography. This, I suspect, is partly due to a 
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production from which Weill’s widow, Lotte 
Lenya, who was to have sung Anna, made a 
strategic withdrawal a couple of weeks before 
the premiére. Cleo Lane, one of the best jazz 
singers in the country, sings Anna with a husky, 
Bourbon-soaked voice, and within her own style 
gives a wholly admirable performance. Yet this 
style is not Weill’s, and her tart of gold manner 
is no substitute for the acid-etched cynicism of 
Lenya. Kenneth MacMillan’s choreography 
equally has its merits, but its style again con- 
tinually falters. This exercise in German expres- 
sionism—in Balanchine’s original producuon 
everyone but the Annas were masked—requires 
immense tact and imagination if the choreo- 
graphy is not to run. across the grain of the 
other constituents. This it did not have. 


The designing throughout the evening was of 
a moderately high standard. Barry Kay’s décor 
for Salade, dominated by a house that might 
have been a pastry-cook’s dream, and Arthur 
Boyd’s enlarged, Chagallish painting for Renard, 
were both more than suitable. Ian Spurling 
triédeto produce his own version of expression- 
ism for The Seven Deadly Sins, interesting in 
itself, despite its feet of Klee, yet lacking in 
ater@phere. All three ballets were mounted on 
Western Theatre Ballet, and were adequatcly 
danced, although a surer manner and more: 
brilliance might have added something to 
Salade. Suzanne Musitz proved outstandingly 
good in the title role of Renard and the Royal 
Ballet’s Anya Linden made an impulsively chaste 
Anna in The Seven Deadly Sins. 


The Propagandists 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Victim. (Odeon, Leices- 
© ter Square.)—Our Last 
Spring. (Paris-Pull- 
man.) — La Terra 
Trema. (National Film 
Theatre.) 
Two propagandist films 
this week, not at all com- 
parable in quality or in 
the results of their propa- 


ganda, but still: both 
propagandist. Visconti’s 
La Terra Trema is a 


magnificent film and the propaganda, though 
deliberate and inherent in the story and subject, 
comes out of the magnificence. Victim (director : 
Basil Dearden; ‘X’ certificate), compared with 
this, is terribly small fry, but, then, no one making 
it was thinking of magnificence: we are not just 
in another world, but at another level of artistry 
entirely, no need to compare and no possibility of 
comparison. Of the two, Victim is the more 
directly propagandist in the sense that it isn’t 
much without what it’s propagating—that is, 
without its plea for understanding of homo- 
sexuals. It was made by the team that made 
Sapphire, so as you can expect it gives serious 
middle brow attention to a social and human 
problem, shows various sides of the question 
and offers liberal but not necessarily ‘happy’ or 





glib solutions. In its limited way it is intelligent 
and fairly forthright, and whatever its cinematic 
qualities—which are middling—it won't have 
been wasted if it helps to give people an idea of 
what homosexuals suffer under present-day laws 
and attitudes. 

Its hero (Dirk Bogarde) is a homosexual barris- 
ter who has done his best to become heterosexual 
by marrying and suppressing every instinct and 
encounter likely to lead him back to his old 
ways. But he still attracts a boy to passionate 
love, ending (just as a previous relationship did) 
in the boy’s suicide and decides to pursue the 
blackmailing gang, even though he knows it will 
mean his own professional (A QC at forty! 
There’s no stopping the blighter!’) and social 
ruin. Like Sapphire, the film is on two levels ot 
entertainment: it is a thriller, in which heroes 
catch villains and the police are fairminded, 
dogged and, of course, finally victorious; in 
which the chases and blackmails could be con- 
nected with anything, robber or fraud, say, just 
as well as homosexuality: and it is a ‘problem’ 
film whose main point is to make people sit up 
and take notice of something that is going on 
all around them. So it combines all its objects 
by setting it very solidly and familiarly in recog- 
nisable places—in this case London, full of 
authenticity and the right sort of atmosphere. 
From the cops-and-robbers angle the homose «ual 
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world is seen in very rough, fuzzy outline, as 
perhaps is inevitable in a film about something 
most of its audience will know little about. In 
fact you can look at it with varying degrees of 
knowledge and find varying degrees of subtlety 
in it. The police, for instance, look stolid, correct 
and kindly, but what about their nasty little man 
who goes about smiling at likely looking men 
in pubs, clearly an agent provocateur? What 
about the repulsive tough blackmailer with his 
enormous picture of Michelangelo’s David on 
his wall? Because of the wide audience it’s 
aimed at, the script sometimes seems too explicit 
and elementary (Sylvia Sims, for instance, good 
as ever as the barrister’s wife, is given some quite 
paralysingly naive things to say: considering she 
knew about her husband’s bent before marrying 
him, that is). The cast is mostly excellent, British 
small-part acting at its best, and accounts for 
much of one’s sympathy going where it’s meant 
to; Mr. Bogarde particularly is at his best— 
moving, credible, unsentimental. The film, and 
his performance, arouse just the feeling: and 
Opinion intended—that the law is mad. 

I have long admired Michael Cacoyannis’s 
direction and (which isn’t quite the same thing) 
liked his visual style, the way his eye works. 
But Our Last Spring is a disaster. It is his first 
Englisb-dialogue- film (there’s some Greek 
spoken, too, but mostly English), and things 
have somehow gone nationally phony; a phoni- 
ness (I can check on the English characters, if 
not on the Greek, a fey pair of siblings called 
Monica and Sebastian) that seems to have ex- 
tended to action, dialogue and atmosphere. Not 
all the beauty of individual moments (familiar 
Cacoyannis stuff, wonderfully evocative of a rich 
past) or Walter Lassally’s photography can save 
it from the exquisite embarrassment of its own 
silliness. The characters are a group of Greek 
schoolboys, intertwined with the British consu- 
late; great efforts are made, enormous visual 
nudges given, to produce an atmosphere you 
might vaguely call ‘classical.’ It doesn’t work: 
nothing ever comes to life. 

And finally there is the Visconti season which 
continues at the National Film Theatre and now 
reaches its highest point with La Terra Trema, 
surely {I can say squarely) one of the gréatest 
films ever made; both humanly and cinematically 
one of the most eloquent and most perfect. But 
what you remember first isn’t its perfection: it 
is its scale. Of an overwhelming grandeur, sim- 
plicity and scope, without modifying the word 
(as you so often have to) you can call it tragedy. 
And it is this tragic sense, this grandeur of vision, 
that sets it above Rocco and his Brothers (com- 
ing on Commercially next week), overwhelmingly 
intense though that is. 

If you knew nothing of Visconti, you might, 
hearing of non-actors and inventing their own 
dialogue as they went along, expect something 
like Shadows—episodic, improvised, a sort of 


‘snatch rather than slice of life. But Visconti is 


a meticulous (though unponderous) artist.,.and 
has used his ragged material with precision to 
get exactly his effects from their rawness, his 
emphasis from their repetitions, Ajs sort of 
realism from their actuality. The dialogue, any- 
way, doesn’t matter much except in a general 
plot-pushing way, because it’s all in such broad 
Sicilian dialect, spoken with such non-acting 
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speed and shrillness, that even Italians can hardly 
be expected to follow it and get a spoken com- 
mentary of their own, from which come the 
English subtitles; so that what you actually take 
in of the spoken word is carefully planned 
director's talk, a quite unimprovised retrospec- 
tive commentary on what happens, what he feels. 
To say the film is about fishermen near Catania 
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is to give its location and no more. There is 
nothing documentary, in the narrow sense, about 
it. It invokes all humanity: as Visconti says at 
the beginning, it happens anywhere that men 
exploit their fellow men. I said at the start that 
it was a propagandist film: so it is, in the highest 
sense, but one forgets it—which is, of course, 
the best and most valid form of propaganda. 


The Black Spot 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE gramophone indus- 
try is musical only from 
momentary absent- 
mindedness, in the inter- 
stices of commerce. You 
never know when some 
indispensable and ad- 
mired recording is not 
going to be given the 
Black Spot, that sinister 
little mark which ap- 
pears in the margin of the 
catalogue to indicate a 
disc for which the manufacturers for some 
reason or other have decreed doom. 

Deletions have afflicted the works of Berlioz 
particularly badly. At the moment there is no 
complete Romeo; only derisory fragments 
of The Trojans (though they include a rare gem 
in Rita Gorr’s performance of Dido’s Farewell 
on a seven-inch HMV disc); no Te Deum since 
Philips deleted the Beecham recording; and 
nothing from Benvenuto Cellini or Beatrice and 
Benedict beyond the inevitable overtures. In the 
circumstances a new recording of L’Enfance du 
Christ was not among the first priorities, since 
there is already a competent RCA version ex- 
tant, by Munch. But the qualities of the new 
version (Oiseau-Lyre, two discs, conducted by 
Colin Davis) make it a very welcome acquisition. 
If it does not quite achieve the transcendent 
beauties of the performance by substantially 
the same forces at the Bath Festival in June, 
it is still lit with a poetic understanding and 
stylistic sensitivity beside which Munch’s not 
unimpressive performance appears prosaic. 

In certain details Munch is superior. His 
Joseph and Mary, Souzay and Florence Kopleff, 
are greatly preferable to the rather genteel couple 
suggested by John Cameron and Elsie Morison; 
on the new recording Joseph Rouleau is sound 
and sympathetic as Herod and the Ishmaelite, 
but vocally he is not so splendid as Giorgio 
Tozzi; and compared with the strong, firmly 
moulded phrases of the Boston strings, the 
twenty-odd strings of the Goldsborough Orches- 
tra sometimes sound thin and undernourished. 
But time and again where Munch makes the 
music sound merely beautiful, Colin Davis makes 
it mean something. In the Nocturnal March his 
handling of the regular quavers and crotchets 
in the bass has just that much more rhythmic 
vitality to make the whole piece spring alive, 
whereas Munch, from a heavier, more pedan- 
tically insistent bass, achieves a slightly mechani- 
cal effect: a minor difference in accent becomes 








a crucial difference in atmosphere. Typical of 
the new recording is the extraordinary feeling 
‘of sudden revelation and benediction that one 
feels at the moment in the overture to Part 2 
when the restless string texture clears and the 
flutes lift the music into a radiant A major. 
Many such moments could be mentioned. Peter 


‘Pears is the excellent Narrator and the St. 


Anthony Singers the sensitive chorus. 

.. Also on Oiseau-Lyre (one disc) Colin Davis 
conducts the English Chamber Orchestra (the 
rechristened Goldsborough) in Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 84 in E flat and Mozart’s Concertone 
for two violins, oboe and cello, K.190. In spite 
of the unusual solo quartet, the Mozart is, for 
Mozart, a fairly routine, though agreeable, piece. 
But the symphony is a vigorous masterpiece, 
from the set of six which Haydn wrote for Paris, 
and it gets a fine performance, especially in the 
outer movements. In the first movement the con- 


ductor strikes that rare thing, a perfect tempo; ~ 


the rhythmic vivacity, the breadth and charm 
of the phrasing, and above all an instinct for 
the essential character of the music, recall that 
prince of Haydn conductors, Beecham. 
Thanks to further deletions, Munch’s recent 
recording of Berlioz’s Requiem (RCA, two discs) 
is the only one in the catalogue. On the sleeve 
note of the American edition Munch has some 
strange things to say about Berlioz’s ‘flamboyant 
romanticism,’ but his performance is very serious 
and dignified—even at times too much so. The 
‘Te decet hymnus’ in the first movement plods 
somewhat; and he makes the ‘Dies Ire’ sound 
pedestrian, and the ‘Tuba mirum’ less than tre- 
mendous, by failing to follow the composer’s 
careful scheme of tempo relations. This, how- 
ever, is the one serious weakness. The magnifi- 
cent ‘Rex tremend2,’ partly because of correct 
tempi, is revealed in all its splendid grandeur. 
The Boston Symphony’s playing is first-rate. The 
New England Conservatory Chorus, except for 
some weakness in the sopranos, is thoroughly 
adequate; its blazing singing of the Osanna re- 
deems a movement which so often seems per- 
functory. The full score of the Requiem, pub- 
lished by the American firm of Edward Marks 
(with pp. 142 and 143 printed in the wrong 
order), is marketed in England at the remark- 
ably low price of 25s., and can be bought at 
Leonard Hyman’s music shop in Hampstead. 
The enigma of Sviatoslav Richter is not, for 
me, resolved by his latest record (RCA) of two 
Beethoven sonatas, the Appassionata and the A 
flat, op. 26. There is much to marvel at—the 


finale of the Appassionata is a rhythmic tour de 
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SIBELIUS 

Four legends for orchestra— 
Lemminkainen and the virgins from Saart; 
The swan of Tuonela; Lemminkainen in 

Tuonela; Lemminkainen’s return 

The Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra | 
conducted by Thomas Jensen 
ACL 138 





RACHMANINOV 
24 preiudes 
Moura Lympany 
ACL 139/40 


KEaIS WOW TES 
CLASSICAL 


ACES 


Operatic highlights for Orchestra 

vero I vespri siciliani— Overture; 

PuCCIN! Manon Lescaut — Intermezzo Act 3; 
DONIZETT! Don Pasquale— Overture; 
ROSSINI L’Italiana in Algeri— Overture: 
CATALAN! La Wally —Prelude Act 3; 

veRD! Nabucco— Overture 
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force, the syncopated Cs in the middle section 
being articulated with a combination of force 
and clarity that is stunning—but I cannot feel 
involved in these performances. I miss 
humanity, and for it would willingly sacrifice 
some of the strictness and the refusal to distort 
the notes for display, admirable though these 
things are. In the repeated quaver E flats near 
the beginning of the Appassionata there is some- 
thing dry (perhaps accentuated by the character 
of the recording) that is negative, obsessional 
in an un-Beethovenian way; and I find this often. 
With all the subtle pianism, the unobtrusive 
technical mastery and the scorn of showmanship, 
the final effect is almost superficial. 

In Carnegie Hall Encores, a ten-inch Decca 
disc of short pieces made at live performances by 
Backhaus, we tread again the familiar earth. 
Before beginning the next number we have 
Backhaus doodling soft arpeggios ‘till ready,’ 
while a citizen or two shouts suggestions from 
the hall. It sounds like a stunt, and certainly 
the record gives us an absurd quantity of ear- 
splitting applause after each number. But the 
basic idea is good, since a pianist is often at his 
best at the end of a recital, when he is beginning 
to relax and both he and the instrument are 
warmed up. Backhaus is not an obviously 
‘romantic’ pianist—there is a notable grandeur 
and structural clarity about his playing—yet the 
contrast in style and atmosphere with Richter 
is startling. He breathes an old-fashioned air of 
confidence and commitment, of fronting the 
music straight on, with a touch of the Paderew- 
ski-North Oxford broken chord mannerism (left 
hand before right), a sense of tradition and of 
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enjoyment. The disappointment on this record 
is Brahms’s late Intermezzo in C major, of which 
Backhaus makes very heavy weather. Among 
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the other pieces are Schubert’s exquisite B flat 
Impromptu, op. 142, Chopin’s F minor Study, 
op. 25, and Schumann’s W‘arum.’ 


Tripe in August 


By PETER FORSTER 


Dip you still swallow 
tripe in August? Did you 
leave your critical facul- 
ties behind when you 
went to watch television? 
Would you squeeze gar- 
lic into your tea? If so, 
you must have enjoyed 
last week’s Family Solici- 
tor, offered by Granada. 
For the rest of us, how- 
ever, there were certain 
problems, not the least 
of which was why that admirable actor Robert 
Flemyng was given star billing and then made 
no appearance. Perhaps he saw a script first— 
certainly the actors who did take part gave the 
impression of an overworked repertory company’s 
first run-through on a Monday morning. 

But the plot itself was hardly of a kind to be 
made more credible by a year’s rehearsal— 
unless it could be accepted that a self-made Lan- 
cashire businessman would blithely pay £12,000 
to save the cricket field of his son’s school, be- 
cause he is led to believe, on the strength of a 
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single lucky catch, that the boy, who is in truth 
a duffer at the sport, may become captain of the 
team. I always imagined that Northerners were 
canny folk; odd that Granada should propagate 
so different a view. 


Moreover, there was a certain decidedly un- 
pleasant implicit snobbishness about the equa- 
tion of cricketers with classy, good chaps, and 
about the gullible businessman crumbling at the. 
end into servility at the offer of an honorary 
treasurer’s job in a buy-a-new-field movement 
sponsored by a man of title. It rang neither true 
enough to be telling nor false enough to be | 
funny. 

As for the mechanics—this was the sort of 
thing in which it is apparently assumed that | 
reality is a matter of making characters eat high fe 
tea and ask for second helpings, whilst the |) 
cutting-in of film and obviousness of backcloths 
would do very well as illustrations at a drama 
producers’ course to show how these devices § 
should not be handled. Now is perhaps a suit- 7 
able moment to note that the standard of 7 
workaday drama production is abysmally low. | 

And as if to make it clear that there is no 
monopoly in ineptitude, BBC has a series called 
Our Mr. Ambler, about an insurance investiga- 
tor, which might also serve as an anthology of 
faults. Funereal production; flat, flat dialogue © 
with a plentiful lack of wit (‘What're you under?’ § 
‘If anything, the weather’); the time-wasting © 
tedium of discovering, dialling and verifying © 
telephone numbers; poor Andrew Cruikshank 
like a shaggy dog without a story to tell—unless 
you could be riveted for half an hour by the © 
problem of whether a dim rich girl’s spivvy lover § 
had stolen her jewels. The answer in the end was © 
that he had not—and if the authors plead that § 
this at least is truer to life than melodrama, they 
none the less fell into the elementary blunder 
of suggesting that what might be real must be 
interesting. if 

The trend just now is strongly towards this } 
kind of off-beat drama, with off-centre heroes 
and anti-climactic climaxes—not that it is par- 
ticularly new, because it surely stems directly 
from the old-fashioned documentary drama on 
which men like Gilchrist and Calder and Robert 
Barr cut our teeth. But Mr. Barr does not (as 
witness his Spycatcher series) fall into the error 
of confusing the documentary with the dramatic. 


Last Sunday, John Arden (who wrote the 
bizarre Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance) came up 
with Wet Fish (BBC), a pleasant, quite conven- 
tional little northern comedy about a fishmonger 
renovating his shop-front. It was stronger in 
characterisation than dialogue, and was full of 
the kind of fussy business with which actors 
think they are improving a script; it also com- 
pletely wasted that delicious perennial Lolita, 
Miss Judith Stott. 
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Tolstoy’s Mountain 


By WILLIAM 


of mine who was going off to climb a 
mountain. He had graduated by way of cliffs, 
fells and Welsh mountains to the Alps; and 
now he proposed to climb the Matterhorn. I 
wished him success with the thankful feeling 
that all such adventures were a long way behind 
me. But the very next morning there was de- 
livered to my door a parcel, not so much 
wrapped as boxed—not a carton so much as a 
packing case. I opened: it, lugged the contents 
into my study and dumped it on my desk. It was 
a new, illustrated, one-volume edition of War and 
Peace.* 

Well, | ask you! What can one say? This is a 
massif central, not to be climbed without guides, 
ropes, ice-axes and, for me at least, an attendant 
helicopter. Moreover, despite its international 
reputation, its universal appeals, it is a Russian 
mountain, superficially as remote as the Tien 
Shan. My difficulties begin at the most frivolous 
level. Like the generality of duli people, I 
find the very names confusing. I have passport 
trouble. 


Another and greater difficulty is the transla- 
tion. Whatever Constance Garnett’s competence 
as a Slavonic scholar, | am not convinced that 
what I read was what Tolstoy intended. The 
effect that the verbal surface brings me is one 
of vagueness and imprecision. Time and again 
I caught myself thinking that what people were 
saying was slightly off balance, slightly obscured, 
just beside the point. When Beckett and Pinter 
do this, however they may puzzle me, I accept 
the intention immediately because they are 
writing in their own tongue. But all the time 
in War and Peace 1 was aware that I did not 
entirely understand the implications and over- 
tones, was ignorant of the assumptions that a 
native Russian would make without knowing he 
was making them. I felt the need of some such 
assurance as you used to get in German editions 
of Aristophanes—an asterisk and a footnote to 
the effect that the author has made a joke. 
I do not Know how I should distribute the blame 
for this vagueness between Tolstoy, Constance 
Garnett and my own ignorance. I cannot even 
get some sort of fix by cross-bearings from my 
copy of Leo Wiener’s translation. His is a 
spikier text, certainly, but no more convincing. 


ploy weeks ago I said goodbye to a friend 


Nevertheless, the mountain emerges. It is 
covered in cloud which passes continually, with- 
out allowing more than glimpses of separate 
features, so that the shape of the whole remains 
in doubt. But this, after all, is a recommenda- 
tion, another way of saying the mountain is too 





* War AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. Illustrated 
by John Groth. (Heinemann, 42s.) 
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vast for photography, but can be explored end- 
lessly. War and Peace has this in common with 
the works of Shakespeare and Homer. You can 
go on discussing the book for the rest of your life. 
This may not be an official measuring rod in 
criticism, but it is a very real one. 


Peering, remembering, I ask myself what the 
book is about. Death? Birth? Love? Purpose? 
Causality? The nature of reality? History? War? 
Many years ago, when I first read this book, I 
was inclined to think that it was about the nature 
of war. But today I would at least qualify that 
assertion by saying that it is about the 
Napoleonic Wars and no other. Presumably 
Tolstoy thought he was making statements that 
were true for all time, but, if so, he was wrong. 
War had suffered dialectical changes before his 
time and has gone on changing since. I do not 
mean that war has increased out of all recog- 
nition in its power of destruction. Men: have 
always had it in their power to destroy their 
known world. War has changed, above all, in the 
degree to which the director knows what is going 
on and in his capacity to control it. 

Tolstoy was very likely right in his picture of 
a Napoleon who knew little and controlled 
nothing once battle was inevitable. Battles on 
land and sea were fought in anesthetising fogs 
of gunsmoke where communication was impos- 
sible. But since then, the fog of war has thinned. 
Between 1940 and 1945, battles were fought on 
the map. Napoleon, receiving information which 
was both inaccurate and out-of-date, could do 
nothing but send a message which would arrive 
long after the supposed need for it had lapsed 
through changing circumstances. Montgomery 
at Alamein could switch his armour from one 
sector to another on reliable information and 
at his personal decision. Whole invasions were 
conducted to a timetable, with moves planned 
and carried out as in chess. Whatever we pawns 
may have thought about it, directors of the 
game could give battles a formal beauty which 
looks very well on paper. The Napoleonic, or 
Tolstoyan, mode of war, therefore—its aimless- 
ness and the consequent need for soldiers and 
historians to invent a pattern that never existed 

is a piece of dead history, as irrelevant to the 
twentieth century as the stage-coach. Great Men, 
in that aimlessness, that absence of .communica- 
tions, controlled nothing. They were catalysts in 
a way that neither Tolstoy nor anyone else has 
ever been able to understand. But an increase in 
the means of communication is an increase 
in the powers of individual persuasion and com- 
mand. It brings back the Great Man. Big 
Brother may not be watching us; but we are all 
watching Big Brother. 

Tolstoy tried to explode the Great Man view 
of history. He substitutes for it a scheme of 
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trends and movements. The wise man is not 
Napoleon who thinks he controls events, but 


Kutuzov, who knows he does not, but allows 
himself to be midwife to a natural process, 
Yet when Tolstoy comes to trends and move- 
ments, he falters, because he knows a move- 
ment is like the canals on Mars—an optical 
illusion which scatters into discrete particles, at 
a higher resolving power. That is why his im- 
mense Epilogue is self-contradictory. Any scheme 
of history is self-contradictory, because it is in 
some sense a metaphor. To quote a contem- 
porary, ‘Life is like nothing, because it is every- 
thing.’ f 

Of course, Tolstoy only examines war as a 
convenient way of examining the nature of 
society. A general’s ignorance and helplessness 
were matched in the nineteenth century by the 
helplessness of the ruler and the liberal. They 
had neither information nor control. They 
worked in the fog of peace. If I may stick my 
neck out still farther into someone else’s busi- 
ness, I would suggest that we have here the 
solution to an old question. Amid the common 
sense and good indignation of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Marxism, there stands, like a monument to 
the frailty of reason, the image of a future which 
never came to pass. The revolution was to start 
among highly industrialised peoples. But Marx 
lacked the sort of imagination which you find 
in the best science fiction. He could not foresee 
that what was to suffer the most important 
dialectical change of all was the nature of com- 
munication. It is precisely because in a highly 
industrialised society the sheer volume of the 
means of communication produces a new 
quality, that revolutions do not happen there. The 
effect of the ease, the immediacy and complexity 
of communications is to make the control of 
such a nation as certain as the control of a 
familial group once was. Communism rose in 
backward, illiterate, centrifugal Russia and 
China. You can only communise a highly indus- 
trialised country in the presence, and with the 
backing, of an exterior, overwhelming force. 
Those people who said casually that the BBC 
saved the country from revolution during the 
General Strike were nearer the mark than those 
who awarded the palm to British amiability. The 
workers got a Reith’s-eye view of Old England. 


Instruments and victims of the uncontrolled 
Napoleonic war were those hundred or so 
characters who inhabit the fringe of Tolstoy’s 
book. Any half-dozen of them would make a 
Jane Austen novel. They are drawn with just 
such an exquisite and ironic pen. Old Count 
Rostov, incapable of doing anything but give 
parties, as a queen bee is incapable of doing 
anything but lay eggs; Prince Vassili, lazy, 
selfish and methodical; Ellen, his cold, sensual 
daughter; Anna Pavlovna; Alpatich—they come 
storming into the mind, with armies of be- 
draggled soldiers and peasants, once attention is 
directed away from the centre. Over them all 
loom the figures of Napoleon and Kutuzov, 
flame-lit and massive as Gog and Magog. 

At the centre are those characters whom we 
know as we know life itself. We can argue 
about Natasha, as we can argue about Mary, 
Queen of Scots. That sketched relationship be- 
tween Prince Bolkonsky and his wife has the 
awful validity of the people just up the road. 
At the centre of the centre is bumbling Pierre, 
ego, homo presans, 1, home, this creature, 
knowledgeable and ignorant, incompetent at 
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bed and duel, tremulous, wealthy, astonished, 
slave of five appetites, slothful and vigorous, 
selfish and generous, educated and undedieated, 
an awareness of living, with nothing to lose 
but his brains. We know them and we 
do not understand them, nor did Tolstoy. Is not 
the greatness of the book measurable by the 
number of circumstances in which he implicitly 
admits his own defeat? Men felt exhilaration in 
battle. They died willingly for a man they did 
not know, thinking it an honour. Natasha was 
unfaithful; and the objective description comes 
across great gaps in causality. Perhaps Tolstoy 
was saying to life what the face of Princess 
Bolkonsky said to her husband after she had 
died in childbirth: ‘Why did you do this to me?’ 

Indeed, the changes in focal length, from set 
battle piece to domestic interior—the philosophi- 
cal jaunts, the analyses, the relations between 
people in all their indefinable complexity: these 
make it impossible for the reader to do any- 
thing but pick his individual path through the 
woods. After all, War and Peace is more than 
a mountain; it is a world. 

Exhaustion supervenes. What is there more 
to say? One thing is certain. Count Tolstoy’s 
book is not for summer reading. No gne will 
devour it on the orchard wall or sitting idly in 
the swing. It should be read lying on a Russian 
stove, with snow piled to the eaves. It is a 
book to defeat Generals November, December, 
January, February, March. But it leaves this 
reader at any rate feeling that he should burn 
incense before it or set about salaaming—as 
natives are said to salaam before rock forma- 
tions which are obscurely meaningful and have 
on their vast surfaces the print of a more than 
human thumb. 








The following extracts come from 
a remarkable tribute by 

J. D. GREENWAY 

in the BIRMINGHAM POST to 


JOHN GUNTHER’S 


Inside 
Europe Today 


“For a number of years Mr. 
Gunther’s work has commanded the 
deep respect and indeed admiration 
of a vast number of readers . . . His 
latest book is even better than the pre- 
ceding ones. 


“It is not only in the balanced 
presentation of facts, but also in the 
pictures of the personalities in- 
volved, that Mr. Gunther’s genius— 
and that is not too strong a word— 
compels our deepest admiration. 


“Above all, there is none of that 
donnish or Civil Service approach. . 
these pages are not only so informa- 
tive; they are, above all, so human.’’. 
258. 


Ale 








HAMISH HAMILTON 








THE 


Partisan and Peasant 


The Beloved Land. By Vladimir Dedijer. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 30s.) 


AFTER describing briefly, in the preface to this 
book, his philosophy of life as it touches both 
Yugoslavia and his personal friendships, Mr. 
Dedijer writes: ‘Such a way of thinking may 
seem emotional, neo-romantic, anti-political— 
but this is the way my heart beats.’ With these 
last seven words he touches the key-string of 
his own life and of this book which describes it, 
and indicates the nature of the dilemma which 
separated him from the Communist political 
leadership in Yugoslavia and eventually drove 
him into exile as a lecturer and research worker 
in British universities. This is the autobiography 
of a man who chose, both in his personal and 
in his political life, to be true to himself—and 
who had to take the consequences. 


To be true to oneself is an achievement which 
few have the blind courage or secure irrationality 
to manage successfully, but its rewards are so 
rich ahd so certain that a sort of automatism 
seems to exclude the few who do manage it from 
the more ordinary prizes of human endeavour, 
such as power or fortune. Indeed, when a collec- 
tive idealism is successful to the point of getting 
the responsibility of government thrust upon it, 
a clear watershed arises between those who feel 
compelled to keep the flame of that idealism 
burning pure and virginal and those who feel 
compelled to marry their idealism to the cir- 
cumstances of power. Both kinds fulfil vital and 
separate functions; they fulfil a vital common 
function by being at loggerheads. Government is 
a necessary service which grossly imperfect man- 
kind demands of its rulers, and the idealist who 
feels compelled to provide that service strikes a 
compromise with imperfection in the hope that 
his ideals may have a chance of getting em- 
bodied in actual human life. To the purists the 
compromise must seem ignoble and they must 
castigate the ruler for it. The Djilases and Dedi- 
jers, who remain violently true to the way their 
heart beats and become objectors, serve them- 
selves in the first place. At the same time they 
serve the politicians by pricking their conscience 
and so, through the politicians, serve the people. 

I have read no book quite like this since Milo- 
van Dijilas’s Land without Justice. For barbarity, 
epic grandeur, toughness of moral fibre and emo- 
tional power there has been nothing in Europe 
for a long time past to equal the Bosnian and 
Montenegrin world from which these men 
sprang. Mr. Dedijer descends on his mother’s 
side from a Bosnian great-grandfather who was a 
Turkish-style landowner, on his father’s side from 
a long line of Herzegovinian serfs. The fact that 
this autobiography of a leading Yugoslav revo- 
lutionary and Communist was written primarily 
in order to exorcise his sorrow at losing his first 
wife in partisan warfare against the Germans 
brings out clearly enough the personal and 
emotional texture of the Yugoslav Communist 
movement and makes it rather obvious that it was 
not the sort of thing which could rub shoulders 
for long with the icy theology of its Soviet 
Russian counterpart. The author’s family and 
friends are mentioned on every page; they are 
interwoven with the gathering national move- 
ment during the last years of the Serb monarchy. 
Clearly, the Communists channelled the patriotic 
aspirations of all sorts of Yugoslavs and gave 
the very word ‘Yugoslavia’ meaning by making it 
their war-cry against the- destructive internecine 
feudings. Following Mr. Dedijer and the student- 
friends of his youth from the village world to 
Belgrade and back again, one feels the real 
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relationship that was being forged between the 
peasantry and the Party, a relationship based 
hardly at all on specific political formulations, 
but on emotional ties, age-old hopes and dreams, 
a general hankering after the better, freer life. 

Mr. Dedijer is consistent and ruthless in his 
complete acceptance of himself, in his presenta- 
tion of his youthful naiveties and doubts, his frail- 
ties And emotionalism. The tradition of Belgrade 
liberalism, a period in the YMCA, the influence 
of a mother who after her husband's death 
became an extreme and (to my mind) very tire- 
some feminist were a combination well calculated 
to produce a naive and scoutmasterish sort of 
radical puritan. That such a character was very 
nearly taking shape in him, Mr. Dedijer lets us 
see clearly. But again and again we see him 
having recourse to his peasant balarice and his 
peasant heart—his basic human conservatism— 
and finding a corrective there. 

When I visited Mr. Dedijer in Belgrade in 
1956 he was living in a political and academic 
twilight, gently but firmly ‘relegated.’ ‘Better the 
old Stalinist method of a bullet in your neck,’ he 
said to me, ‘than this slow death by Chinese 
torture.’ But there is no trace of resentment in 
this autobiography, and indeed the story stops 
decently before it comes to the split between 
himself and Tito. It seems that, on the personal 
level, his ‘heart beats’ for Tito as for a friend 
and he will observe the decencies of that friend- 
ship for his heart’s sake. 

DESMOND FENNELL 


Mars and Venus 


The Road Past Mandalay. By John Masters. 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 


IN THIS second volume of John Masters’s auto- 
biography the brash subaltern of the Gurkhas 
becomes a seasoned warrior, while comprehensive 
amours give place to a single passion which ends 
in marriage. ‘Of death and love,’ writes Colonel 
Masters in his foreword, ‘I cannot say less with 
honesty or more with propriety.’ In this sentence 
we have both a typical instance of the author’s 
spare and elegant style (which, however, can 
rise amply to the occasion of romance or horror) 
and a fair assessment of his attitudes and 
methods. For The Road Past Mandalay is at once 
an outspoken and an entirely equitable book: 
indignation there is in plenty, but never at the 
expense of truth; nor is truth itself permitted to 
reject compassion or to outrage privacy. 

For the student of the war in the Far East, or 
for the more general aficionado of. military 
affairs, there is factual narrative and informed 
conjecture from a level just below that of Grand 
Strategy down to a level just above common 
gossip. A racy account of the Staff College at 
Quetta is combinéd with a salutary appreciation 
of the functions and hazards of staff officers. 
Later on, Wingate’s tactics are examined, praised 
in principle, and then pronounced unsound and 
dangerous as presented in their author’s gospel: 
*... his proposal . . . [was] . . . that the whole of 
14th Army should be broken up into Long Range 
Penetration Groups, presumably in the expecta- 
tion that the Japanese would rush about South- 
East Asia trying to mop them up, one by one. 
The Japanese, of course, would have done no such 
thing. They would have advanced and seized 
the depots and air bases from which the Groups 
were supplied.’ This terse refutation is cannily 
supplemented, a few pages later, by an example 
of Wingate’s personal, as opposed to intellectual, 
unbalance: a last-minute crisis, of a kind familiar 
to all soldiers, reveals him as ‘highly emotional’ 
and incapable of good-tempered compromise. 
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Again, Colonel Masters’s description of fighting 
with the Chindits is for the highest praise. I can 


‘ only say that I am easily bored by long battle 


sequences, muddled and repetitious as the best 
of them become; but in this case I was driven to 
read every word. for the good reason that every 
word is made to tell. Lucidity unravels confusion, 
nice distinctions excuse the repeated pattern. Busy 
here, as everywhere in this book, is Masters’s eye 
for persons and places—the garrulous left-wing 
signals sergeant, the grinning Gurkhas, the 
pathetic patch of mud called ‘Blackpool’ which 
was the centre of so many hopes. And even in 
extremis, when the author’s vision can only stretch 
to the next rise or the next tree, we are made to 
feel the distant encouragement of Slim or Len- 
taigne, the brooding malevolence of Stilwell. 

But this book is an autobiography, not a his- 
tory. What must principally concern us is the 
author’s reaction to the scenes and people he 
describes. As a professional soldier, Masters re- 
gards the enemy as just that; not as an object of 
hatred or political disgust, but as an anonymous 
and opposing entity which is to be con- 
tained or destroyed. The Army, a system in 
which proven professional merit has brought 
him high place, exists for this purpose; and 
(he might continue) for the heartless nature of 
this purpose there is sulace only in the corporate 
love and loyalty of one’s own side. The command 
of men is not only a privilege and a respon- 
sibility, it is a process of courtship; for one must 
win their hearts or at least their trust, and to do 
so is in itself a thrilling triumph. whatever the 
outcome of the battle. 

‘But oh Christ.’ Colonel Masters exclaims, ‘the 
waste of love and life.’ For the man speaks just as 
often as the professional soldier; and the man 
says that love and loyalty are better used to pri- 
vate ends, to the getting of happiness and children, 
and illustrates the theme by telling his own love 
story with taste and dignity. This conviction goes 
deep enough to threaten even his professional 
stability; it makes him an unconventional and 
rebellious officer, a subordinate given to protest, 
a commander given to tears. But for all his inde- 
pendence, his insistence on private values, he 
can never, in the last resort, break away from the 
soldier’s rule Something is too strong: early up- 
bringing, love of adventure, the grinning Gurkha 
faces among which he came to manhood, the 
remembered sound of the bugle—any or all of 
these hold him fast, so that twist and protest how 
he may he is a soldier before he is lover or hus- 
band, a leader before he is a father. If he does not 
now appear so in his actual life, he so remains 


in this and all his books. 
SIMON RAVEN 


The Dynasts 


A Pride of Lions. By Monica Stirling. (Collins, 
28s.) 
My Dearest Uncle. By Joanna Richardson. 
(Cape, 25s.) 
ALTHOUGH Stendhal (who should have known) 
thought the likenesses of Napoleon by David 
and Canova quite the worst of his portraits, in 
some ways the elaborate Roman symbolism of 
the myth was apt enough: acclamations from 
the legions on the frontiers, sudden arrivals in 
the capital to take charge or crush rebellion, 
administration without humanity. Into this even 
his mother fits well enough: not into Nero’s 
pattern of being petulantly done away with, but 
the more classic one of stern upbringing, retro- 
spective deification (‘Madame Mére’) as mother 
to the god himself; simple life with presagings 
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of doom (‘Pourvu que ¢a dure’), final death long 
after the great son is dead and irretrievably a 
myth. 

Miss Stirling has trodden delicately among 
the romantic extravagances of the legend, to 
put together a picture of a very real and un- 
sentimental person, sombrely self-conscious amid 
the Romanness of it all. The difficulty of de- 
scribing a hero’s mother is that heroes to their 
biographers are so precocious that their parents 
tend to seem superfiuous. In some ways even 
this carefully told book suffers from this: read- 
ing not about Napoleon but about his mother 
is bound to feel a little like being cornered by 
an unknown Ancient Mariner, over whose 
shoulder people with familiar and more interest- 
ing faces come and go. 

But it is an entertaining book and reminds us 
sharply of one thing about Napoleon himself: 
that from the start he was never the under- 
privileged young revolutionary full of fire and 
ideals, but a small gent from the sticks, brought 
up in the provinces in the final years of the 
ancien régime. It was not surprising that when 
he had the chance he created his own charade- 
aristocracy of Grand Dignitaries, Legionnaires 
of Honour, Grand Officers of the Crown. And, 
of course, kings, too, all over Europe: one of 
the shortest-lived dynasties ever. Even their 
mother outlived their reigns. 


She lived long enough to see, if she cared, that 
the Roman style was out of date. By the time 
she died in 1836, the archetype of new-style 
monarchy, Leopold I of Belgium, had been five 
years on his throne. In her new biography, Miss 
Richardson tries to dress up Leopold as one of 
the wisest statesmen of his time; but anyone 
who thinks it is the twentieth century which 
has reduced monarchs to vague symbols of social 
stability should note that this was already be- 
coming their function in the age which followed 
Napoleon’s. If Napoleon failed to keep his own 
kings in place around Europe, it was largely 
because the power he could wield through them 
was too great for France’s rivals to endure. 
Leopold’s relatives stayed in their kingly places, 
but in a changed world their significance was 
strictly formal. ‘Even this did not last long; 
of the seven royal families to whom he was 
related when he died, only the British was still 
in place fifty-five years later. 

This is a gossipy book; it is easy, reading it, 
to forget that the background is the uneasy 
Europe of Marx and Proudhon and_ the 
Chartists. If there are revolutions, they are spon- 
taneous: nations applaud royal weddings, mourn 
royal deaths: Leopold rides to the scene of a 
riot and calms the populace. In his dynastic 
ambition, Leopold appears less a statesman than 
someone out of Proust, as anxious about his 
family ties as the Guermantes. The gossip is ad- 
mirable of its sort; episodes such as Leopold's 
grotesque courtship (with his drizzling box) of 
Caroline Bauer are excellently done. But even 
Miss Richardson admits that Leopold was largely 
unlovable, and her attempts to compensate for 
this by making him into a great European are 
not very convincing. 


In fact, from this account, he appears a 
promising subject for a ‘Small Man’ theory of 
history; flitting from country to country in his 
mostly unsuccessful entries into international 
affairs, he seems almost totally without influence. 
In some aspects it is hard not to make him seem 
absurd, as with Miss Bauer or in his prolonged 
boredom of Victoria by insisting on his role of 
uncle long after Lord M had taken over the 


part. It might have been fairer to make more of 
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Saying Life 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
SIR FRANCIS ROSE 


From 1919 to 1939 the author of this engros- 
sing, intensely personal memoir met everybody 
who was, or had been, or was to become any- 
body. Diaghelev, Kaiser Wilhelm Il, Cocteau, 
Picasso, Gertrude Stein, Isadora Duncan, 
Edward Prince of Wales, Hitler, Goering, 
Himmler—the list of personalities, famous and 
infamous, provides a fascinating glimpse at the 
social, artistic and political history of our 
time. Illustrated. 42/- net 


The Conquest 


of Pain 
RONALD WOOLMER 


Professor Woolmer is Director of Anaesthetic 
at the Royal College of Surgeons and a world 
authority on the subject of killing pain. His 
book is written to give every man and woman 
interested in the wonders of medicine a clear 
understanding of the great advances made in 
anaesthesia in recent years. 18/- net 


The following titles are now 
available in 


The Belle Sauvage 
Library 


A DICTIONARY OF BALLET 

by G. B. L. Wilson, illustrated, 18/- net 

A HISTORY OF WESTERN LITERATURE 
by J. M. Cohen, 21/- net 

EUROPEAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
by Eric Newton, illustrated, 18/- net 

THE ROMANS 

by R. H. Barrow, illustrated, 15/- net 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 
VOL. I. THE AGE OF CHAUCER 

Edited by Boris Ford, 2\/- net 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
by A. C. Bouquet, 18/— net 


COMING OCTOBER 12: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE 
J. M. Richards, illustrated, 21/- net 


PHARSALIA 
by Lucan, 
12/6 net 


translated by Robert Graves, 


Cassell 
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him in his strictly Belgian context, as king of a 
country almost entirely unaffected by the events 
of 1848, presiding over a constitution which was 
copied closely throughout Europe. For all his 
pomposity, Leopold was acutely conscious of 
Belgium’s permissive status between the greater 
powers, of what he as king could do in the limits 
of his own kingdom. Miss Richardson only 
touches on this, preferring to make more of 
Metternich and of royal events. But perhaps 
Belgium’s internal affairs in the 1840s would 
hardly make holiday reading; in a deck-chair 
one may rightly prefer to learn about Leopold, 
Caroline and the drizzling box. 

WILLIAM PLOWDEN 


Ends of the Earth 


Quite an extraordinary mountaineering book is 
Karakoram, by Fosco Maraini (Hutchinson, 
60s.). This. is the story of the Italian Alpine 
Club’s climb of the 26,000-foot Mount Gasher- 
brum IV in the Karakorams, the ascent of K3. 
To Sir Martin Conway, the great Himalayan ex- 
plorer of the late nineteenth century, the peak 
was ‘utterly inaccessible,’ and so it was thought 
well into the present century. The actual climb- 
ing of this great limestone mass during the 
summer months of 1958 is only part of the story, 
which makes the account of the Everest ascent 
seem like a press release. Maraini’s chronicle 
frequently digresses on the cultural history of 
the Balti people who live in these remote valleys, 
almost entombed by some of the greatest moun- 
tains in the world. He sketches in the character 
of his companions, the vast organisation needed 
to get his colleagues to the peak, and outlines 
the efforts of the other explorers pf the 








PLANNING 
THE STAGE 


By Percy Corry 


Well-illustrated and by an 
authority on stage matters, 
this new volume is a practical 
guide to the planning and 
equipping of stages for all 
concerned with planning new 
theatres or the adaptation of 
existing stages. The special 
problems of the Civic Theatre, 
the Little Theatre, Theatre in 
the Round, the “‘Adaptable’’ 
Theatre, the Multipurpose 
Hall etc., are separately and 
realistically examined. ~ 

30s net. 
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Karakorams. There are over a hundred photo- 
graphs which illustrate this immensely readable 
and moving book, many of them in colour and 
the best of their kind I’ve ever seen. The ex- 
cellent translation is by James Cadell. 

Wife of a chief magistrate in Aden, June Knox- 
Mawer was correspondent there of the Express. 
The Sultans Came to Tea (John Murray, 21s.) 
is an amusing, bitchy account of life in this 
Arabian outpost, between the unspeakable mem- 
sahibs on one hand and the ‘unreliable’ Nasser- 
sympathising sultans on the other. Great sym- 
pathy is shown for.the ordinary people of the 
Protectorate, completely free of do-gooding atti- 
tudes, but the writer is not so shrewd on political 
problems as she thinks she is: ‘It is this indi- 
vidualism which explains why no genuine Arab 
could become a successful Communist.’ Sounds 
like all those explanations after the war that 
Confucian individualism would prevent any take- 
over in China. Remember? 

That indefatigable interpreter of Morocco, 
Rom Landau, has written a survey of the coun- 
try since the French withdrawal, Morocco Inde- 
pendent (Allen and Unwin, 35s.). The book is 
more than just a description of the principal 
events and personalities since 1956. It gives the 
general historical background leading up to in- 
dependence. As such it well may be—for the time 
being—a useful reference book. Landau identifies 
himself so much with the country that he has 
to wag a censorious finger at some bored tourists 
in the Atlas who try to live it up and join in a 
peasant dance: ‘I noticed a look of pained sur- 
prise on the faces of the caid and the officials 
who were with us. . . . Pot-bellied men donned 
the hats of their wives, red-faced women, per- 
spiring heavily, snatched from native bystanders 
a tarboush or some other piece of clothing and 
clapped it on their own persons, utterly oblivious 
of the offensiveness of their gesture. The jumps, 
yells, and general frenzy . . .’ Sounds rather fun. 

Who is handling the public relations for the 
Mongolian People’s Republic? Nearly every visi- 
tor to Ulan Bator during the last few years 
except Molotov has reported so favourably on 
the country that the associated image of Genghis 
Khan has been replaced by that of jolly camel- 
drivers who quote Lenin on Imperialism. Now 
even the State Department thinks of recognition. 
Mongolian Journey, by Lumir Jisl (Batchworth 
Press, 35s.), has an introduction which is geared 
to this new image and which ends, ‘And I, too, 
yearn to go back and shake hands again with 
those hard-working, warm-hearted people. .. .” 
But the series of plates in colour and half-tone 
in this lavish book is more rewarding than the 
information given by Mr. Jisl. They cover not 
only Ulan Bator, but strange monasteries, 
temples and remote villages. Best of all are the 
landscapes of the Gobi and the fantastic ruined 
palace of the Khans at Karakorum. 

The exact path of Hannibal’s route over the 
Alps has been much debated during the cen- 
turies, and to test the Col de Clapier theory the 
‘British Alpine Hannibal Expedition’ tried to take 
an elephant from the Isére valley to Susa in 1959. 
Elephant Over the Alps, by Cynthia Pilkington 
(Macmillan, 13s. 6d.), is amusing only for the 
chronicling of the commercial exploitation which 
surrounded Jumbo’s progress over the precarious 
trails. Miss Pilkington, who acted as cook for 
this carnival, unfortunately has to end her book 
with a massive anti-climax; the trainer considered 
that the Clapier route was too dangerous for 
his property and plumped for a safer track. To 
make even a short book out of this stunt is no 
mean achievement. 

DAVID REES 
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Sleep-Walking Genius 


The Imagination of Charles Dickens. By A. O. J. 
Cockshut. (Collins, 16s.) 


‘Huco, hélas,’ sighed Valery, when asked who 
was the greatest French poet. Who is the greatest 
English writer after Shakespeare? Dickens, alas 
—no doubt about it. But for the lucid, the in- 
telligent, the authors and critics of subtle per- 
ception and exquisite moral taste, it is a bitter 
pill to swallow. Of all the arts the novel seems 
to offer the most alluring opportunities and the 
widest scope to unlimited intelligence and con- 
science, but no other art in fact shows more 
decisively that these qualities, even in their most 
grandiose form, are not enough. Musil and 
Proust contest the point in a million words, but 
in vain. Henry James tells us with agonised pre- 
cision exactly why Our Mutual Friend fails as 
a novel, but it remains a greater fictional 
phenomenon than any of his own. 


For dazzling intelligence in the novelist often 
goes with equally dazzling silliness, is perhaps 
indeed its inseparable companion (who can be 
sillier in their different ways than Proust and 
D. H. Lawrence?). Dickens is never silly, only 
somnambulistic: a very different thing. When 
other novelists are making fools of themselves 
Dickens is sleep-walking. As Mr. Cockshut says: 
‘he hypnotised the reader because he hypnotised 
himself.” No other writer has succeeded so well 
by not understanding what went on in his own 
mind. This special and very strange kind of in- 
comprehension is at the root of his greatest 
achievements. ‘How,’ Mr. Cockshut begins, ‘did 
such a man, who never understood himself and 
his own motives very well, become a master of 
his art?’ How does he achieve classic status 
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Milton’s God 
In this challenging and important 
new book William Empson ex- 
amines the main arguments in the 
controversy about Paradise Lost, 
and sees the problems in the poem 
as theological rather than literary. 

25s net 
JOHN 
Shakespeare 
—s 


and Platonie 
Beauty 


Mr Vyvyan’s third Shakespearean 

study traces, in some of the 

comedies, the Platonic idea of 

love as derived from Plotinus, 

Ficino, Castiglione and Spenser. 
21s net 


Also available by the same author 
The Shakespearean Ethic 18s ner 
Shakespeare and the Rose of Love’ 


18s net 
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without ever giving up the methods and the ap- 
peal of the best-seller? These are the right ques- 
tions to ask, and in discussing them Mr. Cockshut 
writes some of the most perceptive criticism that 
has yet appeared on Dickens. 


And he is not an easy person to write about. 
Since Edmund Wilson’s brilliant excursion into 
the Freudian background it has been the fashion 
to explore the symbolic patterns of the novel 
and clarify their underlying obsessive themes. 
But charting the Dickensian unconscious has 
the drawback of all schematic analysis: by im- 
posing a plausible pattern of meaning it falsifies 
the way in which fantasy and life are actually 
felt and shared. With Dickens we wish to ex- 
perience, not to know. He exploits with a sleep- 
walker’s cunning the darkness in himself and us; 
reveres it as a communal possession, almost a 
kind of civic treasure, and hallows it in the most 
threadbare conventions of farce and satire, melo- 
drama and sentiment. Mr. Cockshut admirably 
defines Dickens’s sentimentality as ‘a falsifica- 
tion caused by an honest, because unconscious, 
evasion of some fact, desire, or fear, which is 
too shocking to be faced. Dickens’s morbid tem- 
perament would naturally feast on a little girl’s 
suffering, while his moral sense told him he 
should feel only pity and grief. So Little Nell 
combines in herself several of the things which 
made Dickens most uneasy, death and religion, 
female purity, and cruelty to the weak.’ True, 
the ambivalent enchantment has sometimes 
evaporated—as Oscar Wilde remarked, one must 
have a heart of stone not to laugh at the death 
of Little Nell—but Dickens’s sadistic characters 
and scenes of violence can still unite us in a bond 
of uneasy fascination. 

He was an extremely shrewd and businesslike 
man, but he is not at his best when he attempts 
—as in the laboured prison symbolism of Little 
Dorrit—to drive his imagination with the force 
and method of his daily practical affairs. The 
ambivalence which packs his best novels as 
thickly as food, fog and grime could more bluntly 
be termed a highly suggestive muddle. Together 
with his mesmeric identification with his audi- 
ence, the muddle can even seem to enrich the 
possibilities of his theme. I have always felt that 
the ‘happy’ ending of Great Expectations was 
as good or better than the earlier elegiac one 
which the purists prefer, and Mr. Cockshut sug- 
gests interestingly that this ending, in which Pip 
‘sees no shadow of another parting’ from 
Estella, does not rule out the possibility that Pip 
‘has yet another terrible disillusionment in store.’ 
In what other author, except Shakespeare, 
would the crudest demands of popular taste only 
make the plots seem even more suggestive? 


But we cannot know what was intended be- 
cause Dickens never knew himself. His genius 
really does seem in league with the conditions 
of existence. And yet, as he himself was always 
so stridently claiming, what he writes is TRUE! 
He is only false when he analyses a character or 
situation—then his mental limitations startlingly 
appear. He is a poor satirist. His egotism never 
permits him to be fair and he does not ‘see 
through’ his characters as effectively as other and 
lesser writers. Thackeray or Henry James could 
have analysed for us, in Skimpole or Joe Bag- 
stock, the character’s exploitation of himself 
(Mr. Cockshut is extremely good on the contrast 
in the novels between the selfconscious and the 
unselfconscious eccentric). But who but Dickens 
could imagine Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp in all 
the horror and splendour of their created 
innocence? 

JOHN BAYLEY 
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Adrift in England 
Adrift in Soho, By Colin Wilson. (Gollancz, 16s.) 


The Centurions. By Jean Lartéguy. Translated 
by Xan Fielding. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


The Face of the Enemy. By Vernon Scannell. 
(Putnam, 15s.) 


COLIN WILSON has written a second novel. It’s 
diffuse, meandering, fairly obviously autobio- 
graphical and not particularly good. All the 
same, I think you might read it. There has been 
a kind of conspiracy of silence, the past couple 
of years, about the entire Wilson affair. It would 
be nice to think it rose from a desire to inflict 
no further hurt on a young man who must have 
been hurt a great deal, from a feeling that the 
kindest thing to do is to turn the arc-lamps of 
publicity off him. But I suspect the real reason 
has been embarrassment, a wish to forget one 
of the most shaming episodes ever to overtake 
our public culture. Such embarrassment is under- 
standable: seldom can the poverty and disarray 
of the educational system and assumptions of a 
society priding itself on its advancement have 
been exposed so shockingly. All the same, the 
scandal must be aired if the conditions which 
created it are to be reformed, and Mr. Wilson’s 
novel, wittingly or not, is an important and 
candid document for the discussion. 

Adrift in Soho is about a Midland youth who, 
at a loose end after his military service, comes 
to London in search of education. ‘Harry 
Preston’ doesn’t put it quite like that: he is 
simply bound for the big city, the centre of his 
civilisation where he will find himself and free- 
dom. But he gravitates instinctively toward its 
shrines of knowledge: Bloomsbury, the British 
Museum library, the book-shops of the Charing 
Cross Road. Only he has no entry, no guide: 
touchingly eager for a guru, he takes up with an 
unemployed actor who introduces him to the 
back-streets of learning, that tattered demi- 
monde of bearded, corduroyed weirds who haunt 
the stalls outside Foyle’s, the Soho coffee-bars. 
They are the derelicts and beachcombers of ‘self- 
improvement, pathetic hangers-on of scholar- 
ship; dabblers in Kabbalism and the occult, in 
windy German systems of egotism, the higher 
pornography of de Sade and dusty pseudo- 
psychological texts. Outlaws of the academic 
guilds, they console themselves with megalo- 
maniac home-made versions of Nietzsche and 
Kierkegaard, with blustering protestations of 
their noble ancestry, genius and Dostoievskian 
liberty from society’s trammels. 

Mr. Wilson sees their pathos and pretension, 
but stops short of recognising their world for 
the squalid cul-de-sac of literacy it is. He is 
still too infatuated with its ‘picturesqueness,’ the 
romantic echoes of Murger and Gogol in his 
portrait of threadbare independence and mid- 
night orgies of sex, marijuana and outspoken- 
ness in Notting Hill cellars. Also, he is still in- 
fected with the national fallacy that there is 
something noble about amateurism, about the 
self-taught, unschooled maverick forging in his 
solitary attic his private key to the universe. 

Yet this is the fallacy, surely, which betrayed 
him: which has created the educational morass 
of our disastrously inadequate universities, with 
their tiny, selective intake and old, ‘gentlemanly’ 
lackadaisicalness about actually trying to teach 
anything to anyone; our ramshackle academic 
libraries; our revoltingly scorned and under- 
paid teaching profession. This is what created 
the public culture which could hail The Out- 
sider as a masterpiece of thought and scholar- 
ship, and then, when it was shown to be what 
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it was, turn and rend the hapless author for his 
presumption. And then shut up about it. The real 
scandal of the Wilson affair is that any society 
should have allowed a mind as eager and recep- 
tive as Colin Wilson’s to slip through its educa- 
tional nets, and to find its nourishment and bent 
in an intellectual ‘slum whose architectural 
equivalent no self-respecting urban council could 
now tolerate a day. Mr. Wilson’s unpretentious 


novel shows that he has learned part of his 


painful lesson. It’s to be hoped England may 
learn something from it too. 

Jean Lartéguy’s The Centurions is a whopping 
French best-seller, which means, if you haven’t 
met one before, much the same thing as a British 
or American best-seller, distempered with epi- 
grams. It’s a histrionic, unpleasant attempt, 
alternately brusque and saccharine, to equate the 
notorious, rubber-booted paratroopers of Indo- 
china and Algeria with the legions on Rome’s 
crumbling imperial borders who, feeling them- 
selves abandoned to the advancing barbarians, 
turned on Rome itself. M. Lartéguy takes 480 
pages elaborating the down-to-earth typicality 
and sinister glamour of his Dien Bien Phu 
veterans (white, golden and Moorish beauties 
are perpetually betraying husbands and rebel 
undergrounds for love of their wiry muscularity) 
and achieves a final chill of prophecy as a tough, 
classically instructed captain bursts out:, ‘Let 
Rome beware of the anger of the legions!’ But 
while M. Lartéguy’s plea for the unsung de- 
fenders of white civilisation against world-wide 
Communist conspiracy undoubtedly represents a 
myth cherished in many French minds, this 
doesn’t make his novel distinguished or like- 
able. 

The week’s most satisfactory novel, I'd say, is 
Vernon Scannell’s The Face of the Enemy, a 
modest anti-idyll of two middle-ageing lovers 
who meet in a seedy Paddington drinking club 
where war-derelicts huddle to recapture the 
golden days of their youth, heroism and value. 
It betrays the occasional slackness of a poet 
using what he considers an inferior medium, but 
manages to smelt from drab materials a touching, 
dignified statement about the human need for 
allies against oblivion. 

RONALD BRYDEN 
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Wilt of the Equity 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IT seems indecent to talk of in- 

vestments when the fate of the 

human race lies in the balance, 

but I suppose one must stick to 

one’s last. And the first com- 

ment I have to make may even 

be comforting. You would 

imagine that at such a critical 

time people would be madly 

i rushing for an investment which 

is proof against poisonous fall-out and nuclear 

war—the untarnishable gold which lies buried 

in the vaults of the Western banks. But not at 

all! The demand for hoarding by foreigners 

free to buy gold on private account has cer- 

tainly picked up—especially for gold coins—but 

there has been no stampede on the London 

bullion market. The dollar price of gold has 

edged up from $35.06 to $35.19, but that is a 

far cry from the $40 it momentarily reached 

when the dollar was under suspicion. nearly a 

year ago. And the recent hardening in price 

can be attributed to growing doubts about cur- 

rency stability and the efficacy of the IMF. The 

European capitalist, it seems, is not taking world 

war seriously into his consideration. A local war 

over West Berlin was perhaps feared at. one 

time—on that the German Bourse fell about 15 

per cent.—but the continental markets have now 

recovered and, like London, have relapsed into 
the doldrums. 

In Throgmorton Street the threat has been 
not Mr. Khrushchev but Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 
Indeed, it is difficult to trace any direct influence 
of the international crisis on London stock 
markets. When it comes to missile threats, the 
average stockbroker is as unflappable as Mr. 
Macmillan. But when it comes to a 7 per cent. 
Bank rate, the worst-ever credit squeeze and the 
prospect of another period of industrial stagna- 
tion, the professional investor gets very de- 
pressed. He has had all this misery before. He 
knows that the Treasury is adept at knocking 
an economy which is already turning down and 
that its deflation will be carried on long after 
it is necessary—if ever it was necessary. So the 
institutional investor today is no longer a buyer 
of equity shares. He may not be refusing to take 
up his quota of the new shares now being issued 
by progressive companies—there is £64 million 
waiting to be paid up on the present list of 
partly paid issues of all types of securities—but 
after meeting these commitments he is not put- 
ting any new money into equities, even after 
their heavy fall. So Throgmorton Street wit- 
nessed an event which it had never bargained 
for. The long-awaited trustee boom—the release 
of the pent-up demand for equities from trustee 
funds—fizzled out in one week! ‘fhe insurance 
companies and other professionals actually 
sold the bulk of the shares the trustees wanted. 
Thereafter the market dried up. 

Does this mean that the cult of the equity is 
dying? As a cult it should never have existed, 
for there is no profit in buying an equity yield- 
ing much less than a dated bond unless it is 
likely to increase its earnings and dividends over 
the next few years. But for long-term investment 


the equity is still the most attractive type of 
security, for it is the only type which can give, 
if wisely selected, an increasing income down 
the years and with that increasing income a 
rising capital value in the open market. But it 
has to be much more carefully selected. It has 
to be the equity of a progressive and efficient 
management which is not only expanding its 
business but is able to work on a satisfactory 
margin of profit. It is only the few who can 
pass that test today. What makes the present 
Lloydian squeeze and freeze so dangerous for 
the equity holder is that profits can no longer be 
earned by passing on increased costs to the con- 
sumer. Competition and price cutting in a con- 
tracting market will put a stop to that infla- 
tionary process. Only the most efficient will sur- 
vive the coming ordeal of the European Com- 
mon Market. 

So the cult of the equity is being transformed 
from the general to the particular. There is no 
longer any point in holding a ‘spread’ of equities, 
which is what the unit trust or investment trust 
is formed to do. The ‘spread’ will contain too 
many companies which are not true ‘growth’ com- 
panies, which are not offering the investor any 
consistent growth of earnings and dividends. 
There is no merit in securing, say, 64 per cent. 
from Imperial Tobacco without growth when 
there are now plenty of gilt-edged stocks which 
can better that yield and offer a certainty of 
capital appreciation over a period of years. But 


there is real merit in buying a growth equity « 


yielding 34 per cent. if that yield is doubled in 
less than five years (assuming an earnings growth 
at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum compound). 
So real growth will always command a premium. 


But how to find it is the problem which is en- ,, 


gaging every stockbroker who can afford to.em- 
ploy good statisticians in his back-room. Even 
so, there are often widely differing opinions. 


It is easy to measure growth when a company, a 
like Marks and Spencer, is merely expanding . 


its counter-space and turnover. Its annual in- 
crease in profits at an average rate of 18.6 per 
cent. compound over the past ten years is a true 
‘growth’ record. But it is not so easy to measure 
growth when a company, like GUS, has been ac- 
quiring new businesses every year. Each broker 
seems to have a different method of measuring 
the true increase in earnings on the capital em- 
ployed and very weird results are sometimes ob- 
tained from their calculations. The important test 
is to see that the rise in earnings has kept ahead 
of the rise in the issued capital. 


Even when real growth has been discovered 
it is important not to pay too high a premium 
for it. Every bull market tends to overestimate 
the rate of increase in company earnings. At the 
peak one often finds a growth equity selling 
on a dividend yield basis of well under 2 per 
cent. and an earnings yield basis of well under 
5 per cent. Generally this is too dear a price 
to pay. Yet many growth equities were selling at 
this inflated level shortly after the budget before 
the bull market broke. Since June we have seen 
a bear market and after a fall of 16 per cent. 
industrial shares prices are now on a more 
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realistic basis. But still there remain some extra- 
ordinary valuations. The glamorisation of 
finance house equities is a case in point. Mer- 
cury Securities, which owns 50 per cent. of 
Warburgs, are still selling at £17} on a yield 
basis of only 2 per cent. (They have been as 
high as £24.) What makes the market believe 
that finance houses can make killings out of com- 
pany promotions and share deals in a stagnating 
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period of squeeze and freeze? Again, Philip 
Hill are quoted to yield 2.7 per cent. on divi- 
dends and 4.3 per cent. on earnings and M. 
Samuel 2} per cent. and 4 per cent., respec- 
tively. There are other ‘glamour’ equities still 
yielding 2 per cent. and under, and all these, 
I suggest, are too dearly priced for the more 
realistic times we are approaching. The market 
is still in need of readjustment. 


EEC in a Northern Light 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


io the naked eye the three Scandinavian 
5 Aaa would pass as chips from the 
same Nordic bloc. Their people look alike, they 
celebrate their national day on June 6 every 
year, and they speak what are apparently 
variations of a common language. And on the 
side they all have an uncommonly good know- 
ledge of English as well But the similarities are 
mostly on the surface. Scratch a Scandinavian 
and he will tell you what he thinks of his neigh- 
bours. According to his nationality he will tell 
you either that the Dane’ are flighty, the Swedes 
solemn and stuffy, the Norwegians immature. 
The odd thing is that these antipathies have sur- 
vived long years of close co-operation in 
economic and social policy; the tension is 
usually below the surface, manifesting itself in 
Ingmar Bergman situations in the family. But 
now, Britain’s decision to seek to join the 
Common Market has had remarkable reper- 
cussions in Scandinavia, demonstrating that in 
politics there is no such thing as a Scandinavian 
view. 


The behaviour of the three countries in the 
earlier free trade area negotiations had created 
a false impression of Scandinavian solidarity. 
When the Maudling Committee failed at the 
end of 1958 they were the first to scramble 
aboard the EFTA; and it was not realised at 
the time that they did so for different reasons. 
The Danes wanted to follow their best customer, 
Britain. Sweden joined as a neutral power which 
could not accept the Rome Treaty obligation of 
a common commercial policy. The Norwegians 
joined with sighs of relief; for them, EFTA 
meant escape from the prospect of domination 
by Swedish business in the proposed Nordic 
Customs Union. Of the three the Swedes with 
their raw materials and highly specialised in- 
dustries had the most to gain from EFTA. The 
Norwegians, dependent on fisheries and with 
weak industries sheltering behind high tariffs, 
took the biggest chance in going in. 


But compared with the other members of the 
EFTA the Scandinavian countries had the great 
advantage of membership of a common par- 
liamentary institution: the Nordic Council, set 
up in 1952 (since 1955 Finland has also been a 
member). The Council is an inter-parliamentary 
body which meets in full session once a year 
with numerous sub-committees meeting in be- 
tween times. As a co-ordinator of policies and 
legislation on cultural, social and some economic 
Policy matters, it has done a useful job. The 
free movement of workers and the availability 
of social service benefits to citizens of all mem- 


ber countries are just two examples of the close 
co-operation that has grown up 


On economic policy, however, agreement has 
been harder to reach. The idea of a Nordic 
Benelux has been canvassed for many years, but 
without success because the difference between 
the national economies are greater than the 
similarities. This is particularly true of agri- 
culture where Denmark gives no protection to 
its farmers; the Swedes, Norwegians and Finns 
all give lavish support to farm incomes. At the 
same time Finland, obliged to walk warily be- 
cause of its proximity to the USSR, looked on 
the possibility of a Nordic Customs Union as a 
way to getting a toe-hold in the European 
system of organisation. The dropping of the 
scheme when EFTA was proposed left the Finns 
isolated with no organisational ties with the West. 
Scarcely had this situation been repaired by 
the agreement creating the EFTA-Finland Asso- 
ciation in March this year when Britain’s de- 
cision to enter the Common Market put the whole 
future of EFTA into doubt, leaving the Finns 
wondering whether they will be able to form 
some kind of association with the EEC. 


Nordic reactions to the British decision have 
been strictly non-unanimous. The Danes were 
the first off the mark, writing to Dr. Erhardt, 
President of the EEC Council of Ministers on 
the same day as the British—and it is worth 
noting that while Mr. Macmillan’s note asked 
for the opening of negotiations with a view to 
joining, the Danes came right out with a 
definite application for membership, a haste 
which has been commented on unfavourably by 
the Swedes. Mr. Tage Erlander, the Prime 
Minister, said recently that the motives that led 
Britain and Denmark into the Six ‘do not have 
the same weight for Sweden,’ which must keep 
control of its economic policies especially in rela- 
tion to the Soviet bloc if it is to maintain the 
traditional policies of neutrality. This decision 
to stay out has been heavily attacked by Swedish 
business interests. Mr. Axel Iveroth, the dynamic 
director-general of. the Swedish Federation of 
Industries, has been particularly outspoken on 
the dangers to the Swedish economy of staying 
outside the EEC. Swedish businessmen travel 
widely. They are well aware that the Eurocrats 
in Brussels have made no secret of their view 
that there is no special reason for the Commission 
to go out of its way to help the low-tariff neutrals 
—Sweden and Switzerland. The prospect of being 
left outside with Britain. Denmark and perhaps 
Norway inside fills Swedish businessmen with 
forebodings. 
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In the meantime the Norwegians are prepar- 
ing for their general election which takes place 
on September 11. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gerhadson, has been non-committal on the 
Common Market issue; but following a meeting. 
of the Economic Commitee of the Nordic Coun- 
cil last month, Mr. Arne Skaug, the Norwegian 
Trade Minister, declared roundly that the Rome 
Treaty did not conflict with a policy of neutrality 
or get in the way of national defence or foreign 
policies. The Minister did not go on to say 
whether this meant that Norway would be fol- 
lowing Denmark into the EEC, but there is a 
widely held belief that once the elections are out 
of the way an application will be on its way to 
Brussels. 

The British proposal has in fact given the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland, too, plenty 
to think about, as the long northern evenings 
begin to get longer. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


| jump in. the gold and dollar reserves, 
now £1,245 million, following on the IMF 
loans, had little effect but a slight improvement 
in tone in Throgmorton Street. The true increase 
in the reserves, excluding all the special items, 
was about £50 million in the month, which did 
something to reassure the gilt-edged market. 
Why the authorities have to maintain such a 
high differential in interest rates in favour of 
London may be explained at the forthcoming 
meeting of the IMF, but I think the market 
is justified in expecting Bank rate to fall to 
6 per cent. as soon as the Berlin crisis has been 
overcome. In the meantime, while the crisis 
hangs on, the equity share markets may be ex- 
pected to drift farther downhill. This is the time 
to buy convertible debenture stocks. COURAGE, 
BARCLAY & SIMONDS have recently issued 6} per 
cent. second convertible debenture stock at 99 
convertible in 1963 at 61s. 10d. The ordinary 
stock has been as high as 70s. 6d. in 1961. 


Shares to Sell? 

Some brokers are now advising their clients 
about what shares to sell. This seems to be a 
wise move, but the difficulty is to avoid being 
wise after the event; that is, to avoid selling 
shares which have already fallen considerably 
and may not have much farther to go. Take the 
case of FISONS. It stands to lose by coming cuts 
in farm subsidies and by our entry into the 
Common Market, but it has already fallen by 
35 per cent. from its top and its 11 per cent. divi- 
dend is covered 1.8 times. At 36s. 6d. it yields 
5.8 per cent. Or take the case of COURTAULDs. 
It is pinned to a highly cyclical and competitive 
trade, in spite of its efforts to diversify (un- 
happily in paints), and its 10 per cent. dividend 
is covered only 1.7 times, but the shares have 
fallen 30 per cent. from the top and now yield 
5.8 per cent. at 34s. 3d. Again, PRESSED STEEL. 
Its record has recently been bad and may 
get worse, with its profit margins continually 
being squeezed. It has fallen about 37 per cent. 
from its high and now at 21s. yields 7 per 
cent.. its 30 per cent. dividend being covered 
only one and a quarter times. None of these 
shares are attractive, even at these prices, but 
should an investor sell? Not without a very good 
exchange with equivalent yields and better pros- 
pects. But there are better shares which some 
brokers suggest could be sold and bought back 
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cheaper and on a higher yield basis. For ex- 
ample, BRITISH OXYGEN are still yielding. under 
3 per cent., although they have faflen by over 
a third to 18s. 6d. Their growth record in the last 
three years has been excellent, but they are now 
meeting with more competition, and while their 
best customer—the steel industry—is working 
at only 84 per cent. of capacity their next re- 
sults may be disappointing. Another suggested 
sale is 1cT, which at 93s. 6d. yields only 2.4 per 
cent. on dividends and 6} per cent. on earnings. 
It has so far come back 13 per cent., but could 
well fall farther. But I must repeat my warning. 
If shares are sold in anticipation of a further 
fall, switch into others which have already had 
the fall you anticipated. 


Company Notes 


HENEVER you see roads, buildings and 

bridges being built, there as often as not 
you will see ‘Broom-wade’ equipment and 
‘BEN’ patents, the products of Broom and Wade, 
the well-known manufacturers of air com- 
pressors and pneumatic tools. The company’s 
products are widely used in the UK in many 
industries, such as for bottling equipment, 
pneumatic drill tools, air power control for clean 
and compressed air in any number of different 
factories, including the aircraft and automobile 
industries. They have an equally high reputation 
overseas, their compressors being used in 
Sydney to build the tallest building in Australia, 
and also they played their part in building the 
Kariba Dam. The active chairman, Mr. H. 
‘Dick’ Wade, recently made a world-wide tour 
Visiting many customers using the company’s 
products and seeing the many works-trained 
representatives who are a great asset in giving 
information on the multiple uses of compressed 
air equipment, I understand he was well pleased 
with what he found as shareholders can also be 
with their company’s past performance. It was 
in 1959 when net profits jumped ahead. In 1960 
there was a 1 for 2 scrip issue. This year there 
was 2 for 6 rights issue at 22s. 6d. per share, 
which put the price of the 5s. ordinary shares 
down from 29s. to 23s.; they are now 25s. 6d. 
yielding 4.4 per cent. on the 224 per cent. dividend 
twice covered by earnings. I expect to see a 
steady improvement in this company’s profits 
and dividends over the next few years. 


The trading results for the year to April 30, 
1961, for Furness Withy were expected to be 
lower than those of the previous year, but the 
drop has not been as great as was thought. The 
preliminary figure included a big increase in the 
figure for depreciation, which really accounts 
for the bulk of the decline in the net profit. This 
has fallen from £1,695,507 to £1,162,810. This 
year a detailed report makes a sorry tail of woe, 
thanks to the tally clerks’ strike, rising labour 
costs and difficult trading conditions overseas; 
but trade investments of the group (valued in the 
balance sheet at £2,050,576) reveal a happier 
picture with dividends up from £413,450 to 
£427,344. These investments are in respect of 
an interest in Royal Mail Lines, Manchester 
Insurance, Houlder Bros., the Econdémic and 
Whitehall Insurance Companies plus 1! other 
trading concerns together with a small interest 
in British United Airways. Mr. Frank Chariton’s 
remarks will be awaited with interest at the 
annual general meeting on September 20, when 
it may be possible to gauge the value of the £1 
ordinary shares, now 37s. 6d. (this year’s low) 
yielding 54 per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend. 
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Thought for Food 





Red Mullet, 


and Grouse 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


Supper last week for a 
woman friend: miniature 
souffiés made of a purée 
of courgettes mixed with 
béchamel and gruyére 
cheese, followed by red 
mullet, scored, well salted 
and oiled, sprinkled with 
fennel seeds, grilled; a 
7* green salad dressed with 
the walnut oil of the 
Dordogne; fresh fruit. 
My guest had told me 
that she was lunching that day in a grand 
West End restaurant, and knowing how over- 
fed one usually feels after a meal in these estab- 
lishments, however sparingly one eats, I had 
thought out my dinner accordingly. How grate- 
ful one is to people who warn one not to overdo 
the catering—that is, when one knows them well 
enough to know they mean it. 


* 


Those red mullet—I’ve heard people say they 
wouldn’t buy them here because they’re Mediter- 
ranean fish and therefore couldn’t be fresh. Con- 
sidering the inflated prices fetched by good 
quality fish on the French and Italian Mediter- 
ranean coasts, it isn’t really likely we'd be im- 
porting them to England where they sell for a 
good deal less. (The English public, generally 
speaking, is horribly suspicious of any fish that 
isn’t sole, plaice, cod, haddock, halibut or 
turbot.) Our mullet came, in fact, from Cornish 
waters, around Newlyn, my fishmonger tells me, 
but supplies are erratic because so are the habits 
of mullet, both red and grey. I consider the red 
ones as among the most exquisite fish ever to 
come out of the sea and although relatively 
expensive I always swoop on them when I hear 
they’re on the market. (It’s hard to believe that 
such service still exists, but my fishmonger, 
Burkett, in the Brompton Road, keeps a list of 
customers who appreciate the more uncommon 
fish—bass, mullet, brill, John Dory—and tele- 
phones to say when he’s got them.) 

I allow a red mullet of about half to three- 
quarters of a pound per person; I have them 
gutted, but the livers left in and the heads on. 
The flesh is sweet, white and firm; I find it just 
as Satisfying as a steak and a very great deal 
more interesting. The sprinkling of fennel seeds 
was an idea borrowed from M. Charles Bérot, 
proprietor-chef of the Escale, a restaurant of 
enormous charm at Carry-le Rouét on the coast 
west of Marseilies. 


+ 


Fennel in one form or another is a tradi- 
tional flavouring for red mullet and also for 
sea-bass, but here—unless you have a garden 
overrun with the stuff, in which case now is the 
time to pick and dry it—it’s difficult to come 
by the long, thick, sun-dried fennel stalks over 
which Provengal cooks like to grill their fish. 
Fennel seeds, however, can be bought quite 


easily in Soho, at the spice counters of large 
stores and in Indian shops. They look much like 
caraway, and in half a dozen you get as it were 
the essence of a whole fennel plant, which is 
why I thought M. Bérot’s idea an inspired one, 
As in every dish which comes from his kitchen, 
the flavouring was administered with the most 
skilful delicacy. It gave those little Mediter- 
ranean mullet—it was early June and M. Bérot 
said they were the very first of the season—a 
subtlety of taste I shan’t easily forget. Come to 
that, there was nothing wrong with my Cornish 
mullet either. 


* 


Another accepted tradition about red mullet 
is that it’s a fish with which you can drink red 
wine, a lightish one. Very convenient if you have 
a lightish red wine to hand, but what I had was 
a heavyish white one—an Hermitage called 
Chante-Alouette (Hellmers are the importers and 
it retails at about 12s. a bottle). I thought it made 
an attractive combination with the courgette 
dish as well as with the mullet. Not everybody's 
taste, white Rhéne wines, but this one, in spite 
of its skylarky name, has a down-to-earth quality 
which appeals to me and which nobody could 
accuse of being submerged by the herbs aad 
aromatics of Southern cooking. The last glass 
stood up even to the strange and powerful taste 
of the walnut oil in the salad. 


* 


My poultry and game dealer, who happens to 
be one and the same with my fishmonger, tells 
me that casserole grouse are particularly good 
value this year. My own taste for strong game 
isn’t very highly developed, and I find old grouse, 
which can be a bit overpowering, at their best 
when made into a paté or terrine with a large 
proportion of minced fat pork. (About two 
pounds, plus one pound of veal, to one bird.) 
Those who like the flavour neat might find the 
Scandinavian method of cooking elderly birds 
in milk worth a trial. It’s cheap enough, anyway. 
You brown the birds in butter in a heavy and 
deep stew-pot. Over them you pour, for four 
birds, a pint each of milk and water, both hot. 
When this liquid reaches a simmer, cover the 
pot and transfer it to the very lowest possible 
oven for three and a half to four hours. In 
another saucepan you mix three level table- 
spoons of flour to a paste with another quarter- 
pint of milk, cold. Put this pan over low heat 
and add some of the liquid from the grouse. 
When it’s thickened, strain it back into the pot 
which contains the grouse, add seasonings and 
a couple of tablespoons of very concentrated 
meat stock or juice from a roast—no harm in 
using a little brandy, Armagnac, Calvados, 
whisky, white rum instead—and leave the whole 
thing in the oven for another half-hour; There 
ought to be plenty of smooth, creamy but not 
very thick sauce, and, as a vegetable, plain 
potatoes. 
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A Little Bit Off the Top 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


My colleague Cyril Ray 

who was wondering 
about how much to tip 
his barber a few weeks 
ago, now that the price 
of a haircut has risen— 
is evidently both strong- 
minded and fortunate in 
his hairdresser. ‘All I 
ever had was haircuts . 
(to paraphrase him a 
little would make an all- 
too. appropriate epitaph 
for many a small barbering business. 

Curious to know what has been happening to 
barbers’ shops since the war, I surveyed a num- 
ber of well-groomed friends (and one or two 
long-haired types as well, to strike a balance). A 
mfhority would pay more than 4s. for a haircut 
(séveral actually whistled when told the cost—6s. 
of a Ray trim), and considered a shilling tip 
&travagant. Few of them would ever allow a 
barber to wash their hair, none had ever had a 
shave in a barber's shop (‘not in this country, 
anyway,’ murmured one traveller) and most of 
them seemed to take a delight in brushing aside 
ihé barber’s sales talk about lotions or razor 
blides. . 

‘Because of this kind of thinking, and because 





men wear their hair longer (in both senses) nowa- 
days, the barbering business is not prospering— 
with the exception of a comparatively flashy few 
who ‘style’ hair, as against merely cutting it 
shorter tidily. 

1 spoke to one barber on the fringe of the 
City whose clientele, mostly regulars, are all cleri- 
cal and executive workers, and, I should have 
thought, good tippers. He was scornful. People 
around here, he told me, gesturing at Holborn, 
can’t spare a tanner for the chap who cuts their 
hair because of the mortgage on the suburban 
bungalow, the HP and the high price of com- 
muters’ season tickets. In this shop it was rare 
to get a shilling tip, and the customers adhered 
firmly to the ‘haircut only’ formula, occasionally 
splashing a couple of shillings on razor blades or 
a toothbrush. 

In the London area a barber can now look 
forward, after three years’ apprenticeship and 
two years as an ‘operative hairdresser,’ to an 
income of no less than £8 10s. a week. In the 
better shops, where a haircut costs 4s. to 5s. 
instead of 3s., he may get a little more, but there 
are many instances where he does not, simply 
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because the clientele are known to be good 


tippers. 

For the employed barber this is a desperate 
situation. For one thing he has to supply his own 
tools and overalls, and the Inland Revenue allow- 
ance for the cost and replacement of these neces- 
sities is, as usual, minimal. A barber’s equipment 
can cost him as much as £40, more if he wants to 
work in a ‘good’ establishment, and overalls (he 
cannot make do with less than four, if he is to 
look clean every day) cost at least 35s. a pair. 

With the men who spend money on their 
appearance .going to the expensive West End 
barber or to the stylist, the barber-on-the-corner 
has his back to the wall. This is why the small 
barber’s shop tries hard to sell toilet goods retail 
and step up the number of ‘heads’ each barber 
can do in a day. The small barber does not 
accept appointments for this reason, preferring 
to rely on a nucleus of regulars and as much 
casual trade as the staff can get through in the 
peak hours ardund the middle of the day. His 
difficulty is, generally, that the regulars seldom 
ask for more than a haircut, and the casuals, 
if pressed successfully to buy something they 
have not asked for, may not come back even if 
they liked the haircut. 

Worse, the better barbers, especially if they 
are interested in the treatment of hair (I did not 
meet a single barber who used the word tri- 
chology), tend to move to the establishments 
where the prospects are more promising, leaving 
the not-so-good, short-back-and-sides brigade to 
man the little local shops. (Women’s hairdressing 
is a richer business altogether—women spend far 
more at each visit, and tip more.) 
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Most married people know something about family 
planning—but how many know the fill facts ? 
This new booklet, written in sensible, simple terms, 
supplies the answers to the questions that trouble 
80 many people. Which method is most reliable ? Is 
it simple and safe ? 

All the reliable methods of family planning are 
clearly explained. There is up-to-date information 
about the latest developments. The advantages— 
and disadvantages—of each method are fully and 
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I felt sorry for the rank-and-file barber after 
gathering these few facts. In addition to his poor 
economic status he suffers from varicose veins 
and flat feet, and the chopped hairs get under his 
skin and form cysts. It does not surprise me that 
men’s hairdressing is losing its best men to the 
ladies’ side. 


Postscript .. . 


Every European visitor 
should arrive at New 
York by sea, and prefer- 
ably in the early morn- 
ing. Once in a lifetime, 
at least, he should arrive 
by slow boat: for the 
second time in my life I 
landed in New York 
after a ten-day voyage 
from Rotterdam, feeling 
like Columbus, and re- 
minded—as eight hours 
in a jet plane fail to remind—of one of the 
geographical facts that make Middle-Westerners 
traditionally isolationist, and even sophisticated 
Easterners often enough impatient with the 
squabblings and the diplomatic jockeyings of 
Europe. One of the two world powers is a land- 
locked mass, with the Germans only next-door- 
but-one; this other is 3,000 miles away, with no 
folk memory of what it is like to have a belliger- 
ent neighbour, and another 3,000 miles across. It 
was on my way back, also by slow boat, that I 
heard an American woman undergraduate asked, 
as we sighted the Scillies: had she ever been 
to Europe before? ‘Ever been to Europe!’ she 
answered, ‘this is the first ship I'd ever seen— 
I’m from Dakota!’ 





* 


It was a student sailing that I went out on: run 
by NBBS, an enterprising non-profit-making 
body of Dutch undergraduates, with its head- 
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quarters at Leiden, that provides cheap travel 
for young Americans to and from Europe, with 
European lecturers on board to answer their 
questions and help them to run discussion 
groups. On the way out, there was an almost 
non-stop discussion group on Berlin, run by the 
students themselves, who had the greatest possible 
difficulty to get anyone to put the Soviet case, 
even academically and for the sake of argument 
and, when they did, had to keep on announcing, 
with every other breath that this didn’t represent 
the views of the speaker herself—a Harvard teach- 
ing fellow who had been working in Prague on 
nothing more subversive than the Hussite heresy. 
American academics are still nervous about 
being smeared by association, and purged. On 
the other hand, when a group of Southern lec- 
turers and students put on a discussion about 
segregation in the South nobody at all, out of 
some 500 or 600 students on board, would get up 
and give the case for segregation—not even 
academically; not even the historical background. 


* 


It was unnerving, for a moment, to learn that 
the hotel-we were staying in, the Gotham, had 
been sold from under our feet (along with a 
couple of others, for a mere 9,000,000—pounds, 
not dollars). But the remarkable woman whose 
creation it is, Evelyn Sharp,. continues in con- 
trol, and is said to have her eyes on a hotel in 
London. Good luck to her, say I: the Gotham 
is a quietly elegant pattern that I could wish to 
see copied widely over here and—just to show 
how many of our glib assumptions about 
America are so often wrong—its admirable 
restaurant serves nothing that has been tinned 
or frozen. 

As for other assumptions, do not suppose 
that all those gazelle-like American co-eds keep 
their figures: at Coney Island, on a summer 
Saturday afternoon, I saw more, and more repul- 
sive, mountains of female flesh than Blackpool 
itself can show, or a whole collection of our sea- 
side picture postcards—woman after woman an 
untidy heap of bloodshot and blue-veined bol- 
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sters, precariously held together by a_ bikini, 
perched on high heels and topped with a littl 
lacy hat with a tall feather in it. 


* 


For prospective visitors here are a couple of 
travel tips: the best guide-book to New York 
—one of the best guide-books to anywhere, in- 
deed, that | have ever read—is Kate Simon’s 
New York: Places and Pleasures, published by 
Meridian Books at $1.95. Wait till you get there 
to buy it: it isn’t published over here yet, though 
it ought to be. The best sight-seeing trip is the 
three-hour voyage right round the island of Man- 
hattan in a Circle Line boat, for a couple of 
dollars. For men, the best buy is socks, with ties 
as runners-up. Socks in very fine nylon, or 80 
per cent. nylon 20 per cent. silk, finer, neater, and 
more clinging than those we get here, can be 
found at only a dollar a pair even in smart shops 
in Madison Avenue. And many such shops seem 
satisfied with a smaller profit on imported silk 
ties than similarly snob places over here. 

And one complaint: what on earth is the 
matter with British-made luggage? I needed 
a new suitcase for the trip and carefully avoided 
buying a Revelation—having, as recorded here 
at the time, seen the handles of two new Reve- 
lation holdalls come off on a recent continental 


trip with a press party. So 1 bought an Antler 
‘Pakswell’ for £12, looked after it carefully, | 


didn’t overpack it and—what do you think? The 
handle came off. 


* 


There is a strong Latin-American accent in 
New York’s bars, restaurants and private draw- 
ing-rooms. All Latin America is in the picture; 
Mexican restaurants proliferate in Greenwich 
Village; the smartest and most gaily decorated 
new restaurant and bar in Manhattan is :La 
Fonda del Sol, in the Time and Life Building, 
with its white-rum cocktails, Peruvian brandy 
sours and wines from Mexico, Brazil, Chile and 
Argentina; the President himself is known to 
fancy a pre-prandial Daiquiri; and, inevitably, 
there has appeared a ‘frozen-fresh Daiquiri mix’ 
in tins—‘just add rum.’ 

Two of the glossiest of the New York maga- 
zines devoted to guzzle dedicated their August 
and September numbers, respectively, to Latin- 
American drinks and dishes: one asserts, indeed, 
that the Daiquiri has ousted the martini as the 
most popular cocktail among the smartest 
people. Certainly, one sees it everywhere, and 
tequila, too—a sort of Mexican vodka or 
schnapps, drunk with the ritual accompaniments 
of a suck at a wedge of lime and a lick of 
salt off the back of the hand. 

The classic Daiquiri is made of one part of 
fresh lime juice to three of white rum (Puerto 
Rican these days, rather than Cuban), with soft 
sugar .and fine ice, well-shaken and served ia 
cocktail glasses, but there are variants that call 
for such ingredients as banana and pineapple. | 


I wondered occasionally whether there was 3 
wistful element of national nostalgia in the 
current fad: Daiquiri is the place where, in 1898, 
at the outbreak of the Spanish-American Wat, 
United States troops landed in Cuba. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department,, The Spectator Lud., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








BRISTOL (near) 
KINGSWOOD TRAINING AND 
CLASSIFYING SCHOOLS 
KENNARD ROAD, KINGSWOOD 
Principal: R. H. Adams, M.A., B.Sc. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER or 
SOCIAL CASEWORKER of either sex re- 
quired for work in the Classifying School. 
This is an Approved Schoo! for boys aged 8-17 
years who are under observation for a short 
period of several weeks. Modern buildings 
with easy access to Bristol. The person ap- 
pointed will undertake diagnostic interviews 
‘with parents and boys and will be a key 
member of the assessment. team including 
Psychiatrist, Psychologists, another Social 
Worker, Teachers and MHouseparents. The 
intake of the School covers a wide area in- 
cluding South Wales, Midlands and South 
West of England. The work is interesting and 
varied 
Salary—P.S.W.—Grade (a) of the P.T.A. 
Circular No. 81, £740 x £25(2)-£790 x £30(7)- 
£1,000. Other Social Workers P.T.A. Circular 
85, £600 x £20(3)-£660 x £25(2)-£710 x 
£30(4)-£830, then after three years £30(3)-£920. 
The minima of these scales are abated by £25 
and £20 respectively for each year or-part of a 
year below the age of 27. For a Social 
Worker (not P.S.W.) with certain academic 
qualifications in Social Science the point of 
commencement on the second scale will be 
adjusted according to qualifications, irrespec- 
tive of age 
Residence within the School is not essential 
but a small self-contained single flat is avail- 
able if necessary. 
Application form on receipt of a 
addressed foolscap envelope. 


stamped, 





UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 
LECTURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the above-men- 
tioned posts in the Department of Philosophy. 
Applicants should possess appropriate acade- 
mic qualifications and teaching experience. The 
successful candidates will be expected to en- 
gage in research projects, in addition to 
normal teaching and tutoring duties. (The 
Department’s major project in Psychology at 
present is in the field of psycho-linguistics). 

Annual salary (superannuable) is £2,150 x 
75-£2,.825 for a man or £1,600 x 60-£2,140 for 
a woman. The equivalent of income tax in the 
Colony is comparatively low. 

Passages are provided for expatriate staff 
and their families on first appointment and 
leaves. Accommodation at reasonable rental 
is provided for those recruited from abroad. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, (Branch Office), 
eae House, Pall Mall, London, 


Applications close, in Hong Kong and Lon- 
don, on 13th OCTOBER, 1961. 


— — ee 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
FOR TRAINING 
YOUTH LEADERS 


Men and women wishing to train as 
qualified full-time youth leaders are in- 
vited to apply to the Registrar, National 
College for the Training of Youth Leaders, 
Humberstone Drive, Leicester, for par- 
ticulars of the one year full-time course 
beginning next February. 

Applicants should normally be 23 or 
Over and have obtained five passes at 
Ordinary level in the General Certificate of 
Education or their equivalent. Experience 
of work with young people is desirable and 
may make up for a lack of formal educa- 
tional qualifications. 

4 «Residence will be provided, if required. 
Grant-aid (calculated according to means) 
Piwill comprise, at the maximum, free wition, 
jp free term-time residence (or, for day 

Students, a day maintenance grant), and 
ape for personal and travelling expenses. 
N addition, grants for dependants will be 
available to students over 25 and, in cer- 
oe circumstances, to students below that 

e. 
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Appointments Division 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 


MANAGER 


over exceeding £2,000 








Younger Executive & Technical 


have been retained to advise on these appointments. 


to the Director of Crews of a Scottish ship owning company. 
Initially he will be free of administrative or supervisory duties 
but. will provide technical advice to the directors on personnel 
matters, and will maintain the company’s good name in its re- 
lationships with the press, the public, and its sources of employees. 


Candidates should be graduates, with experience in personnel 
selection or training preferably in. the engineering industry. Some 
seagoing experience as an officer would-be an asset. Preferred age 
25 to 33. Salary around £1,250. Annual leave three weeks, 
R.N.V.R. or T.A. service extra. Non-contributory pension with 
life assurance and medical bénefit scheme. Removal expenses paid. 
Promotion to the Board is not excluded. 

Reference Z.9122 to D. C. Duncan. 


responsible to the Managing Director for a laundry with a turn- 
per week, 
England city with easy access to the lakes and hills. 


Candidates must have a good general education and have been 
fully trained in laundry technology. Previous management ex- 
perience in the laundry industry is essential Preferred age 30 to 
35. Salary at least £1,200 plus rent-free house, pension and life 
assurance. Removal expenses paid. 

Reference Z.9124 to D. C. Duncan. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


This division of MSL advises clients on technical and executive 

appointments which require younger men of promise. Letters giving 

age and details of career should be addressed to the consultant con- 

cerned quoting the appropriate reference number. No candidate's 
identity will be disclosed without his permission. 


MS fb, 





in an attractive North of 

















EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Would appli- 
cants kindly send in particulars again since 
es letters were destroyed by fire. Box No. 
8023. 


a 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES. 
Pensionable posts for men and women as (a) 
Principal Information Officer (b) Senior In- 
formation Officer (c) Information Officer (d) 
Assistant Information Officer in the Central 
Office of Information and other Government 
Departments, requiring good standard of 
general education, lively interest in current 
affairs, wide general knowledge, and experi- 
ence in one or more of: general publicity 
work; journalism; book, magazine, or picture 
editing; proof reading; preparation of refer- 
ence material; social research; arranging and 
conducting tours; design and organisation of 
exhibitions; art and design; documentary film 
work; production of radio tapes; translating; 
television; advertising. Good publicity sense 
and organising ability essential. ‘Knowledge of 
Government organisation an advantage. Inner 
London salary scales: (a) £2,041-£2,353; (b) 
£1,573-£1,937; (c) £1,282-£1,490; (d) £503 (at 
18) to £819 (at 25) rising ot £1,214. Promotion 
prospects. Write Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for appli- 
cation form, quoting 76/61. Closing date Sth 
October 1961. 


SECRETARY shorthand-typist (over 21) re- 
uired by Home Editor of ‘“‘The Farmers 
eekly.”’ Applicants should have a calm, 

organising mind and plenty of initiative. Ring 

Personne! FLE S011 for appointment. 





MANAGER 
NARROW FABRIC PLANT 


South Wales. Processing man-made fibres. 
Plant comprising Weaving Shed, Dyehouse, 
and Finishing Section. Applicant must 
possess a thorough knowledge of Textile 
processes, and must have held a previous 
managerial position. Salary not less than 
£1,500 p.a. This is a progressive position 
with an expanding company and calls for 
leadership, energy and new ideas. All 
applications treated in the strictest con- 
fidence. Please apply giving full details of 
experience and qualifications to Box No. 
8117. 
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NEWS DIRECTOR REQUIRES _ personal 
assistant preferably with degree, shorthand typ- 
ing, good record in industry or commerce 
Salary about £700. Box No. 8136. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED City booksellers, carry- 
ing large general stock, require lady assistant 
for interesting position. Luncheon Vouchers. 
Write. Box No. 8139. 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDLINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
EDLINGTON NEW COMPREHENSIVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Headmaster/ Mistress which will be created 
as a result of the amalgamation of ad- 
joining boys’ and girls’ secondary schools 
at Edlington, near Doncaster. Amalgama- 
tion will take place on the appointment of 
the new head. 

There were 850 pupils on roll in the two 
schools in September, 1961. The school 
will be in Group XV; when new school 
buildings become available the Group will 
probably be XVII, and the school will 
move into a higher Group as academic 
work develops and the Vith Form grows. 
The Catchment area of the schoo! will 
include both industrial and attractive rural 
areas. 

The species offers a challenge to 
a new Head. He/she will have the prob- 
lem of integrating the work of a boys’ 
non-selective school and a girls’ non- 
selective school, which are housed in ad- 
jacent premises, and of developing ex- 
tended courses in the amalgamated school. 
Provision for the complete rehousing of 
the school in new buildings has been 
included by the Minister of Education in 
a Major Building mme and it is 
expected that building work will start 
early in 1963. the new school 
buildings are ready the school will begin 
to admit children at 11+ from the whole 
ability range and it will then be possible 
for the Head to arrange strong academic 
courses and develop the school as a com- 
prehensive one. The new buildings will be 
for a 1 of some 1,300 pupils and 
will cost in the regions of £440,000. The 
new buildings will incorporate the most 
up-to-date facilities for Secondary Educa- 
tion which include special — for 
Advanced Courses and Vith Form pupils. 

Applicants must be graduates of a 
British University. ; 

Forms of application and further parti- 
culars. obtainable from the Education 
Officer, County Hall, Wakeficld. 
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Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 


8 Clifford Street 
New Bond Street, W.! 








Tel: REGent 5983/2914 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—Contd. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. 
The salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range £A1,730 x £105-£2,435 per anoum, 
plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£A49 p.a.) and will be subject to deduc- 
tions’ under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant. 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 6th October, 1961. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SKILLED GARDENER WHO paints. Single, 
38, seeks un/part-furnished studio living accom- 
modation, London area, prepared to do part- 
time gardening. Box No. 8132. 


INVESTMENTS 
Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/4106, KIN 3176, 


PERSONAL 


CONGO TRIBES AND PARTIES. Pamphiet 
on ethno-political background. R.A.I. (S), 21 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 5/4d. post free. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 

OUR FAMILY TRUST desires to invest funds 
in a shop property already let in main street. 
Please write Senior Trustee, 6 ‘““Chatsworth,”’ 
Westminster Rd., Bournemouth. 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous conditions, 
habits, consultant. Psychotherapy, hynposis. 
R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., 
W.1. LANgham 4245, Also Bournemouth. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim Sr., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 


THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No 

6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 

premises) with more space and books. Approx. 

2.250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218. 
Continued Overleaf 





FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 






Please send your free booklct under plain cover. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
» Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 

) deposits for the eighth year in 

) succession, with extra 4% addec 
) annually on each £500 unit. 

Details and Audited Balonce Sheet fron 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments . 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. ONDON, Ww 
A Gg Inet 





PERSONAL—conta 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU enjoys a nigh 
reputation and its statl enjoys its work. Its aim 
is to give a Top People’s service to employer 
and employees. All office stati, male and 
female, are invited to call, if aPreterred by 
appointment. 436 Strand, W.C.2 =M 6644 
TALKS, LECTURES, ETC. Wrie to: our 
latest. Lecture List—New Era Lectures (S), 
156 Holland Park Ave., London, W.11. 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH in 
suttering 

YOUR PARSON or his tamily may tall il at 
any time. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will receive them and care for them, 
but funds are urgently needed. Not State 
aided.—Please send a gift to (4 Fitzroy 
Square, Londen. w.t. 


£175 in easy Letter Contest. Send tor FREE 
Entry Form—plus Free “‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.”’ No Sales—No Fees training 
ree **Writer’’ —— two free writing 
clopecdias. hool of Successtul 
Writing Ltd., "28 ‘ke spond Street, London, 
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“Which P”’ 


September reports include 
CHILDREN’S SHOES 
HAIR DRIERS 
TAPE RECORDERS (No. 2) 
DISCOUNT STORES 
“‘Which?’’ independent, factual reports on 
consumer goods and services are published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association 
Available on annual subscription, only £1 to 
Dept. 7, 14 Buckingham Sireet. 
London, C.2. 











YOUNG MAN, public school, university, 
seeks interesting work before graduating. /.ny- 
thing considered if demanding enthusiasm. 
Box No. 8140. 





EDUCATIONAL 


ACE answers your questions on. schools, 
universities and all — of education and 
publishes Where? £1 subscription to Ad- 
visory Centre for Renton, nit 14, 14 
Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 





Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, , 


Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est. 1910. 





UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
Help can be | given for M.A., and there are Courses 
for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 

and other Certificates. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, 
, Northern Univs., and all other Boards 
A.C.P, and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. | & fl), 
Civil Service, and other exams. 


Private Study Courses given in Languages, 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook library. 
% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
LL SS 


' correspondence without time limit. L 
Sc 
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EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


THE SPECTATOR 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 





INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 16th October. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish language. 
literature and culture. Library of over 12,000 
volumes. Courses at the Spanish universities. 
For full details apply to the Secretary, BEL- 
gravia 1485. 

LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE—the easy 
ASSiMiL way. Acquire the accent naturally 
by listening to everyday conversations on 
gramophone records with textbook to guide 
you.—Details trom ASSiMiL. 3 Farncombe. 
Godalming 

OXFORD & CUOUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Book- 
keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January, 1962. For entrance torms and 
prospectus apply The Secretary. 34 St -jiles 
Oxtord 

PORTUGLESE—Evening Classes all levels 
begin 5 October. Apply: Luso-Brazilian Coun- 
cil, 2 Be:grave Square, London. 8 W 
POSTAL TUITION tor G.C.E., London Univ 
B B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
Prospectus, E. W. Shaw Fletcher 
) L.B., Director of Studies. Dept 
B.92, Wolsey Hall. Oxford (Est. 1894.) 

54 “LEISURE-TIME’’ COURSES in Reiigions 
of the World. Philosophy. International 
Affairs, Parliament Weekly, Exploring Eng- 
land’s Counties. Natural History, Gardening 
Languages, History of ndon, Literature. 
Art, Music, Architecture, Italic Handwriting, 
Crafts, Photography. Travel, Woodwork ‘Men 
and Women) Canteen, Common Room and 
Library at the MARY WARD CENTRE, 9 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1. (EUSton 1816.) 
Courses commence Monday 25th SEPTEM- 
BER Syllabus on application to Registrar. 


Diplomas 
imations 
€.8.E., 


LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 

WINTER. If you've always meant to write 
BEGIN NOW, for opportunities are increas- 
ing. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money from your pen. Personal coaching by 


ONDON 
JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. *’There are 
LSJ students all over the world."’ 
AGENDA. A magazine devoted to pubiishing 
the best poetry now being written in English 
Sept.-Oct. issue just published contains a long 
HUGH MACDIARMID _ Othe: 
vy David Wright, Ronald Duncan 
Sisson. Samuel Menashe and wuthers 
Price 1/-. Subscription (12 issues) 10/- to the 
Editor, 5 Cranbourne Court. Albert Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.11. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.c. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
THE EUROPEAN BOOKSHOP for foreign 
language books and periodicals now open at 
127 Regent Street, W.t. 


WRITF FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, Ww 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of *“*You IN Print,”’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS. /tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, Londo, N.11. ENTerprise 


3324 

MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19 
MOU 6136. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 
MSS TYPED 1/9—1000 carbons 3d. Mrs. 
Frame, 15 Colby Road, London, S.E.19. 


6d. car- 
Wallington, 


THEATRES 
SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. 8.30. W. & S. 6.15 & 
8.50. Joan Sims, Ronnie Stevens, Millicent 
Mariin. The Lord Chamberlain Regrets. . |. . 


**Thunderous applause side-splitting.”’ 
—Daily Herald. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE Part. Il 
at the LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION ‘Regency 
Exhibition. State and-Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo. IV. Dol- 
phin_ Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memiorial Objects: of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 








“CERAMIC DESIGN IN MODERN BUILD- 
+t # Ceylon Tea Centre, Lower Regent St., 
S.W.1. Sept. 6-15. Daily 10-1. Ad. Free. 





FINMAR’S exhibition of turniture de- 
signed by the Danish architect Borge 
Mogensen, M.A.A., and sculpture and 
painting by Svend Wiig Hansen. Ari 
Federation Galleries, 6} Sutio!k Street, 
S.W.1. Daily 9:a.m. to 5.30 p.m. closing 
29th September 


JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/- Visuai Arts. 12 Soho Sq 
MARL BOROUGH $9 Old Bond St.. W.i 
(HYD 6195) “SOME ASPECTS OF 20th 
CENTURY ART.” Dubuilet, Gris, Kiee, 
Leger Picasso, Pollock de Stael, Moore. etc 
Adm tree. Daily 10-5 Sats 10-12 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St., W.) 10-5 Sats 10-12 New London 
Situation 


ViSIl UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
19 Upper we eg yn London, W.!1 Tei 
HYD 3091 Open 6 p.m., Sats 10-1 
p.m OLD and PMODERN MASTERS 


WHITECHAPEL ARI GALLERY. Contem- 
porary Art Society: An exhibition of recent 
acquisitions 7th to 7th September Week- 
days 11-6: Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays 
Admission tree Adijoms Aldgate East Station 


rv Sanates 


A.T.V ‘s ‘FORUM’ ends. its present 
on Sunday, September {7?th. The remaining 
debates have been recorded and further 
audiences will not be required. “Forum” 
thanks all who have attended the debates and 
contributed to the success of the programme 
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FOR SALE 


ARTISI MOVING ABROAD has tor sale 
over 100 exhibition pictures. Oils, water- 
colours and other medium. .Ofters tor total 
collection or individually Box 8116. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS Ex-Govt. £20 value tor £7 15s. 
14 days’ free trial. CHARLES FRANK LTD.. 
Salumarket, Glasgow. Phone : BELL 2000. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, 
Gentlemen's luxurious quality. Blue, Green, 
Rose Black, Cream, 38” w 48” Chest. Patts 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH EINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sefs, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, Catalogues trom: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square S6éuth, Belfast 1. 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester » 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-, Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, _Blackbare. 





Post 1/6, 


WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 





T. A. LAYTON’S WINE BAR IS A 
CORKING RENDEZVOUS 
By the glass (only 2/-) is Muscadet (8/4), 
Anjou Rose (8/2), Chinon (8/6). Aquitaine, 
my house claret (7/10), Montilla, original 
Spanish bottling, driest aperitif in the world 
(16/6), and many other dry, socially 
acceptable wines. The retail prices are in 
brackets 
So meet your friends at 
Layton’s Wine Merchants 
(Good through four reigns) 
2a Duke Street (facing Wallace Collection), 
London, W.1. WELbeck 8808. 











ACCOMMODATION 


BED/SITS. Elegant London House. C.H.W., 
C.H., B./fst. service, from 6 gns. PRI 1970. 
BLOOMSBURY. A furnished room in Guilford 
Street for single man. Newly decorated. 
£2/15/-. Lioyd. CITy 4841 

BRANKSOME MANOR, Crowborough, 
Sussex. Furnished single flatlet £3 3s. weekly 
inc. Crowborough 26. — e 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the’ right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
ae 175 Piccadilly, W.l1. HYD 2545 (24 

urs). 
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- PSYCHOTHERAPY 
TRAINING COURSE 


For qualification as a consultant 
for psychological problems 
Write for prospectus 


BCM / non eee 
LONDON, C.i 


No Pasar Bh courses 








PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtheid Rd., Sth Ken. 
by Gloucester Rd.. Stn (FRO 1166) 


WANTED. MORE HOUSES IN OR 
AROUND BLACKHEATH for the many 
applicants who mussed the house of the 
“Brain Surgeon but not vet a Consuitant’’ 
which we advertised in the Observer & 
Sunday Times last Sunday; : was amused 
to see the latter cutting out his wife’s | 
phrase “Il am an R C. so he cannot become 
a Freemason.”’’ Can it be that M_R A. has 
linked up with the Freemasons’ Although 
the latter could well have iost us the ‘14 
war. had not Jackie Fisher cleaned ‘em 
out of the Navy in time, I'm not bigoted 
—one of my best triends was a Mason. 
Roy Brooks 


FASHIONABLE CAMPDEN HILL. NEW 
BLOCK LUX SUNNY FLAT direct on to 
own 39 ft. patio thence to lovely priv, 
gdns. Spacious 22 ft. Drawing rm. dining 
recess, 2 dble bedrms, 2 lux bathrms, 
showers, super kit, b’tast counter. Underfir#4 
heating. Post war model, descended trom 
Sir Thomas More & Flora Macdonald 
(No descent claimed from H.R. H. Bonnie«, 
Prince Charlie as they were “Just 0005 
friends ") & big wool man, descended 
from Catherine Parr (His mum was a> 
Strickland) sacrifice | & f at mod fig as 
Bradford calls. ONLY £590 p.a. plus ser- 
vice & rates Lse to June “67 View Sun: yw 
BAY 937 


MR, FEARNLE ¥Y-WHITIENGSIALL ve 4 
Ad man who has, in his time, promoted theas 
sale of nourishing nocturnal beverages to 
Equatorial Africans, kindly gives us theg 
much easier job of shifting his SUNNY € 
4th flr mod block CHISWICK VILLAGES 
FLAT. Decent drawing rm, 2 bedrms. fit 
cpbd, mod k & b, hor towel rail. CONS 
HOT. WATER LIFT PORTERS Cee 
decor im gentieman's taste. Long 
Ilse. ONLY £240 p.a SACRIFICE 19996 
even try offer, to inc all carpets, curtains. » 
f&f View SUN’ SLO 0946 ? 
AMOR VINCIT OMNIA. Young Engiishe 
nurse X-rays young enemy soldier run overs 
by English tank, marries him &, finaily, 
returning with him to his native Austria,<« 
offers her humble W Hampstead home. 
Shabby, but, she says, sound. Vac. poss. 
7 rms 2 kits/bathrm. Plus income from gd, 
basement tenant. GARDEN. Gd Ise to 
1988. GR ONLY 10 ens. Sacrifice £2, 80.48 
KEYS BROOKS 


BOLIDAY AND TRAVEL e* 
LATE HOLIDAY in Greece. Travel, acco 
modation Athens Hotel and on Greek Islan 
excursions to Delphi, Mycanae, Tyrins, 
daurus, etc. 24 days. 56 guineas, Sept. 15 4 
Oct. 8. Aegina Club, 1! Park Terrace. Came 
bridge, 57140. 


Entry to Common Market 
a disaster for Britain! 


Withdraw the application 
to join now!! 


Meet and demonstrate 
against the attempt to 
sell Britain 
ATTEND OUR 


PUBLIC MEETING 


TO BE HELD AT 


CAXTON HALL 
Westminster, London, S.W.ji 
on FRIDAY |5th SEPTEMBER at 6.30 p.m 


SPEAKERS WILL INCLUDE 

Viscount Hinchingbrooke, MP 
W. A. Newton-Jones, MBE 

Sydney Silverman, MB 
Clive Jenkins, Gen. Secretary, Asset 
R. W. Briginshaw, Gen. Sec., NSOP & A 

Enquiries to the Secretary 
Forward Britain Movement 

90 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 g 
Telephone WATerioo 7509 } 
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